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LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 


Bixtracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says: — 
“This m 


fe past forty years and 


The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGB are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New- York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, a3 well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The American Christian Review, Cincinnati, says: — 

“This magazine is by all odds the finest literary 
production of the times. When it arrives we lay 
aside all other literary matter until we have feasted 
our mind on its rich and racy fare. It is indispensable 
to our weekly repast of reading. We always expect 
to find in its teeming pages something fresh and ori- 
ginal, and of more than ordinary worth, which we find 
nowhere else in all the domain of literature,” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

th If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
his.”” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, ag 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection whick& it has 
earned.” 

Tho Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, 

“it is simply invaluable, 
week by week, the very creain of 
erature of the day.” 


says: — 
rin to us as it does 
ons, the current lit- 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature ef the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Livixc Acg, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tne Livine Acer proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
aoe = with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world. 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tug Livine AGz. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read THe LivinG AGB regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 
The Albany A 

“Itis edite 
ly sepeumenee 
monthly rivals. 
The Cincinnati Gazette —_ it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 

The Montreal Gazette says it 1s 

“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 

reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetua! temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THER LIVING AGE has the best of the 
forei literature 7 sifted and brought before 
him x a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 

ors of THe Livine Acs is not worth knowing.” 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, lowa, says: — 

“It has no rival. ana if but one magazi 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tuz Livine Ace; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt is 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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2 ON THE MOUNTAINS, ETC, 


ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


TIME flies in busy vales below, 
But here above he drops his wings, 
He climbs with footstep calm and slow, 
Or pauses while the gay lark sings. 


Time snatches from us, so it seems, 
In busy towns each happy hour; 

But here above he gives sweet dreams, 
Through cloudless days in some still bower. 


Time carries us to Death’s dark gate 
With hurried flight, in vales below; 

But here above he seems to wait, 
And only bids us higher go. 


For on the mountain slopes we learn 
One lesson from our teacher, Time: 

’Tis we who give him wings to earn 
What they alone can reach who climb. 
Academy. B. L. TOLLEMACHE. 


“KIDNAPPED:” AN ALLEGORY. 


WE were five in one nest; 
Warm and soft was our home, 
With its lichen-capp’d dome, 

By bramble and briar caress’d; 

And all day and night, 

While the sun glowered hot, 
Or the dreamy noon shot 
Each leaf with a tremor of light, 


Mother brooded us there, 
Heart to heart, down and feather 
Close cuddled together, 
And not a gnat’s foothold for care. 
Father, too, did his part, 
From dawn to dusk winging 
His hunter flight, singing 
To ease the tense joy of his heart. 


And anon we would flit 
In and out through the tangle 
Of boughs, to the brangle 
Of starlings exploiting their wit; 
We flouted the cat 
As she stealthily crept 
Up the tree where we slept; 
We were too wary-watchful for that! 


And the magpie in vain 
Kept a masterly hush 
In his dense thorny bush; 
We viewed his stale tricks with disdain. 
Oh, how sweet was life then! 
When pain was all mystery, 
When mirth was our history, 
And love the home rule of our glen! 


But one dewy morn, 
When bliss awoke lightest, 
When hope was at brightest, 
Our life’s bitter trial was born: 





For Jenny, our pride, 

By base villain ruse 

And the mistletoe’s juice, 
Was cruelly reft from our side. 


With bars they enthrall 
Her free maiden wings ; 
And her very heartstrings 
Are weeping the tears she lets fall: 
And ah! how we fear 
In the false modish city 
Her sweet woodland ditty 
Will lose the true cadence of old! 
Spectator. GEORGE S. W. KERSHAW. 


MAY-TIME. 


WE may not know, in these pale days of ours» 

First sight of sun, first glimpse of moon and 
star, 

Nor stand on those grand heights, long-lost 


afar, 

Whereon man stood in our world’s budding 

hours, 

To marvel at the freshness of the flowers, 
And mystery of green woods oracular 
Beneath the wonderful wind, or God’s shore- 

bar 

’Gainst the mad waters and their ravening 

powers. 


Yet evermore in May-time hearts are stirred, 
And spirits are roused to rapture, marvel- 
lin 
At this fair earth, where ’tis so sweet a 
thing 
To live, and love, while each hour speaks its 
word 
In some new flower to glorify the spring, 
And angel-clear sings each gold-throated bird! 
Academy. EVELYN PYNE. 





ESKMEALS, 


OH joy, where sea and river-waters meet, 

To watch how swift the wading dotterels ply 

Their rosy stilts in pools of bluest sky, 

To hear cool sprinklings from their dainty 
feet! 

To lean and listen to the flutings sweet 

Of sandpiper, or sad-voiced plover’s cry; 

While the grave heron at his fishery 

Gleams like a silver sickle through the heat! 

Blest be the tide that bared these tawny 
shelves, 

For such a world of food and innocent play! 

Man, weary man, with sorrow digs and delves, 

But is not glad in winning bread, as they, 

Who wait on God, and, careless of them- 
selves, 

Take that which Nature else had thrown 


away. 
Spectator. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN 
POLITICS. 


ParT VI. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

IN the five preceding articles, in which 
I have examined the relative positions of 
the great Continental powers of Europe, 
it has been shown that Germany and 
France, notwithstanding their extraordi- 
nary armaments, are unlikely to provoke 
a breach of the peace. Germany is under 
the apprehension that Russia might join 
with France in case of an outbreak of 
hostilities ; and in France the really peace- 
ful tendency of the majority of the electors 
rules the country, notwithstanding the 
Chauvinism of a certain section of jour- 
nalists and politicians. Austro-Hungary, 
from its internal difficulties and the un- 
certainty of obtaining an effective alliance 
against Russia, is equally interested in 
maintaining the peace of Europe; and 
Italy is also, in spite of the strength of her 
naval and military forces, in the highest 
degree unlikely to provokeawar. Russia 
I have treated as the one uncertain factor 


in the European situation, and, unfortu-. 


nately, Russia is the power with which 
England has to reckon. 

There remains for consideration the 
United Kingdom, which, under its various 
titles, has been incidentally mentioned 
from time to time in these articles. We 
have seen that England is past her fight- 
ing days, unless moved by a very power- 
fully irritating cause ; in the first place on 
account of her admitted military unreadi- 
ness, and in the second place on account 
of her strong desire for peace. In speak- 
ing of England’s unreadiness it has been 
pointed out that, though in a long war En- 
gland, on account of her vast resources 
and the courage and energy of her peo- 
ple, would display greater power of endur- 
ance than any other nation, yet, in these 
days. of rapid mobilization, it is the first 
few weeks of a war that count, and En- 
gland, being unable rapidly to mobilize 
large forces, could do nothing in the first 
months of a Continental conflict. This 
view was illustrated by showing that, in 
the case of a war in which Austria was 
engaged, a Roumanian alliance, which 
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would provide one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand admirable troops at the very spot 
where they would be most wanted, would 
be-of far greater immediate value to Aus- 
tria than an alliance with England. It 
may be noted, however, that the wide- 
spread love of peace in England to a great 
extent arises from the very reasons which 
would make us formidable in a war of 
long continuance; our immense wealth 
and resources, and that concentration of 
energy upon business which everywhere 
indisposes to war. This strong desire 
for peace, which arises as much from re- 
served strength as from immediate un- 
readinesss, has stood the peace of Europe 
in good stead of late years, in face not 
only of irritating attacks by Continental 
journalists, which it is easy to disregard, 
but in face also of exasperating acts of 
policy, such as the treatment of British 
subjects in Madagascar during the war, 
and the occupation of the New Hebrides. 
England has, mortover, refrained from 
justifying the common Continental impu- 
tation that she is a plundering power, for, 
with the exception of the annexation of 
Burmah, the movement upon which coun- 
try was caused by the action of a French 
consul at the capital, England has made 
no recent annexation, down to that of 
Zululand, except in self-defence, as, for 
example, in New Guinea, against the an- 
nexation policy of Germany, and has suc- 
cessively declined to annex Egypt, Zan- 
zibar, the Cameroons, and other countries 
in different parts of the world. That this 
policy of self-restraint has been in some 
degree aself-denying ordinance is seen by 
the fact that wherever owing to our ab- 
stention a territory is annexed by France, 
we are, sooner or later, made to suffer in 
common with the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory itself by the imposition of differential 
duties upon foreign goods. With regard 
to the subject of British trade we have 
also seen that it suffers by annexations 
which have nothing to do with colonial 
enterprise; every territory annexed by 
Russia is closed to our trade by means 
of heavy protective duties, and this we 
have found to be the case with Austria 
also, in a district the occupation of which 
by Austria was actually proposed by En- 
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gland, our government forgetting then to 
make stipulations, which would probably 
have been accepted, in favor of British 
trade. 

In respect to our relations with the 
great powers of the Continent, we have 
seen that with Germany they are on the 
whole friendly. The comparatively small 
differences that have arisen over colonial 
matters have failed to cause any serious 
friction between the countries. Prince 
Bismarck does not approve of our senti- 
mental methods with regard to Turkish 
Christian subjects ; but in the more prac- 
tical question of keeping our road to India 
clear and maintaining order in Egypt, we 
have his general support. We have seen 
that our relations with France have been 
somewhat strained owing to the hostility 
to England of a certain section of French 
journalists, but that the good sense of the 
majority of both peoples isa great security 
against serious consequences ensuing from 
estrangement. Our chief difficulty with 
France being the Egyptian question, we 
have found nevertheless reasons for decid- 
ing that it is clear France does not intend 
that war between the two countries shall 
arise thence. We have seen that the 
present position of France in Egypt is 
owing to her own policy of standing aloof ; 
that England, during her single-handed 
occupation, has been moderate in her ac- 
tions, and that our chief interest in Egypt 
is admittedly free transit. We have also 
seen that it is easy to exaggerate the im- 
portance of Egypt to us, as in a war in 
which France was against us, the calls 
upon our fleet would be such that the Suez 
Canal would be practically closed against 
British troops or trade carried in unarmed 
ships, and possibly closed to British traffic 
or passage in any form. 

As to Russia, I have suggested reasons 
for thinking that although one day the 
fight between the elephant and the whale 
will probably take place, single-handed 
war between England and Russia is un- 
likely at the present moment, chiefly 
because the Russians have powerful mili- 
tory reasons in the condition of their 
Asiatic railroads for wishing to postpone 
it. 
our policy of 1878 has collapsed, and how 
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necessary it is that England should make 
up her mind with regard to the extent of 
her interest in the future of Constantino- 
ple. We have seen how the old doctrine 
of British concern in the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire has been thrown over by 
Lord Randolph Churchill and other pow- 
erful politicians, and how numerous are 
the causes of difficulty between this coun- 
try and Russia which have nothing to do 
with the existence of the Turkish Empire 
or with the possession of Constantinople. 
We have noticed the recent repudiation 
of solemn promises by Russia with regard 
to Batoum, and the exasperation of En- 
glish feeling by Russia’s bad faith in cen- 
tral Asia and by the unsettled condition 
of the Afghan frontier question. We 
have seen how immense are the resources 
of the Russian Empire, and how, in spite 
of what is said of her finances, she comes 
next to England in power of endurance 
for a long war; while on the other hand, a 
careful examination of the facts led me 
to suggest that Russia would be unable 
effectively to attack England in her Asiatic 
empire for some years to come. 

It has been seen that the feeling of 
Austro-Hungary as to an alliance with 
England must continue to be regulated, 
as it has been in the past, by her calcula- 
tion as to the immediate utility of such an 
alliance in the case of a war with Rus- 
sia. Although I have no belief in the 
accuracy of the opinion that Austria, un- 
aided by Germany or Italy, could hold 
her own against Russia, I have never- 
theless pointed out that as the chances are 
that we shall find ourselves at war with 
Russia sooner or later, it would perhaps 
be better to fight, if we have to fight, with 
allies than alone. Austria, however, is 
terrified at the prospect of a war against 
Russia, even with an English and Italian 
alliance, on account of the inability of 
such allies rapidly to assist the Austrian 
army in the field upon the side of Galicia. 
In the case of Italy we have noted her 
consistent friendship with England, no 
matter what other combinations she may 
have entered into. 

Of minor questions which have been 


We have seen how the whole fabric of | discussed, the most important, perhaps, to 
i ourselves is that of the neutrality of Bel- 
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gium, to which I shall have in the present 
article to return. I have dwelt upon the 
unreadiness of Belgium to resist an in- 
fringement of her neutrality; upon the 
standing temptation to the German staff 
to invade France by way of Belgium; 
upon the impossibility of England, even if 
she wished to do so, opposing by force 
any serious invasion of Belgian neutrality ; 
and upon the probability of the other 
powers declining to join us should we pro- 
pose to them to come to the assistance of 
Belgium. This paragraph may not be 
pleasant reading either to the Belgians or 
to ourselves, but in these matters the 
truth is seldom palatable to the parties 
concerned. I expected, when I began to 
write these articles, that every one would 
be displeased with them, and I am no 
more likely to be disappointed by the 
effect of this one in the United Kingdom 
than I was by the reception in France, 
Russia, and Austro-Hungary of the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth. 

Just, indeed, as there is much in the 
previous articles which is necessarily dis- 
pleasing to the inhabitants of the Conti- 
nental countries discussed, so I fear that 
there is a good deal in this article and the 
others which cannot be made altogether 
pleasant reading at home. For example, 
it is not satisfactory to us to hear of the 
real strength of Russia, with whom we 
may at any moment find ourselves at war ; 
but at the same time, it is better to face 
the facts than to live in a fools’ paradise. 
We are too much in the habit in this 
country of attending only to one subject 
at a time, and when we are thinking about 
Ireland, which is very commonly the case, 
we are apt to forget all else, and both our 
relations with foreign powers and those 
between ourselves and our dependencies 
drop into the background. Yet, grave as 
is the importance of the condition of Ire- 
land for many reasons, that which in the 
highest degree constitutes its gravity is 
the additional embarrassment it causes in 
our dealings with the world at large. It 
is too much the case with us in England 
that when we are occupied with the con- 
sideration of the Irish problem, or dealing 
with the circumstances which most often 
lead to the rise and fall of ministries, we 





allow the foreign affairs of the country to 
be transacted in the dark, with an absence 
of control that, owing to the efficiency of 
our Foreign Office, may produce no ill, 
but also with an absence of knowledge 
which cannot be advantageous. On the 
other hand, when some awkward circum- 
stance arises, a disproportionate weight is 
attached to it by those who have wilfully 
remained in ignorance of the true position, 
and the diplomacy of the country is sud- 
denly unduly hampered by criticism which 
rests upon no foundation of fact. While 
home affairs are watched with the closest 
attention, and conducted by all parties 
with high skill, foreign affairs pass from 
periods of contented but ignorant calm to 
periods of discontented or violent, but 
often equally ignorant, panic. There is 
not, it must be admitted, the same con- 
sistency in the foreign policy of Great 
Britain which is to be found in the foreign 
policy of the autocracy of Russia, of the 
constitutional monarchy of Italy, or of the 
republic of the United States. It varies 
under the influence of the personal views 
of leading statesmen, but more than this, 
it even undergoes extraordinary modifica- 
tion from time to time while remaining 
under the influence of one and the same 
party in the State. 

In the present reign of force in Europe, 
of which in the first article I investigated 
the cause, England is of all powers the 
most unprepared for war, but then on the 
other hand she is of all the powers the one 
which through her insular position can, 
some tell us, afford to be the least pre- 
pared. I have already pointed out, how- 
ever, that it is easy to push arguments for 
economy, drawn from the insularity of our 
position, much too far, and that our enor- 
mous carrying trade and also our position 
as an Asiatic continental State, make it 
impossible for us to adopt with impunity 
the practice of the American republic. 
Much harm has been done to the cause of 
sense and truth by the exaggerations of 
the most violent members of the anti-Rus- 
sian school among English writers and 
politicians. I have tried in these articles, 
and especially in that on Russia, to sift 
the wheat from the chaff, and without giv- 
ing way to the counsels of pessimism, to 
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show exactly how far Russia is, and how 
far she is not, a danger to our State. 

It seems sufficiently established for any 
who may have gone along with my argu- 
ments in the preceding articles, that it is 
impossible for the United Kingdom to 
adopt a policy of disarmament or of efface- 
ment in Europe without the gravest dan- 
ger for her future. It is impossible to 
treat the necessity incumbent upon us of 
defending India against possible attack as 
though it were an isolated obligation. 
That necessity in itself forces us closely to 
watch European combinations, even if we 
give up as main objects of our policy the 
defence of Belgium and the keeping of 
Russia away from the Mediterranean. I 
should be sorry, however, to limit the 
necessity of our watching Continental 
politics, and of our remaining armed, by 
considerations relating to India alone. 
No doubt our chief colonies are able to 
defend themselves ; no doubt our carrying 
trade can be protected by naval means 
without a great resort to additional ex- 
penditure upon the services ; but I cannot 
honestly pretend that we are at present in 
such a perfect position of defence at home 
as to be under all circumstances safe 
against the possibility of invasion. We 
have to face the fact that we are one of the 


least popular of powers, and that if we 
alone were attacked no hand would be 


raised in our defence. There are, more- 
over, considerations which go wholly be- 
yond those of the selfish order, and which 
equally direct us not to abdicate our place 
in Europe. 

If it were possible to conduct the for- 
eign relations of a democratic country, 
such as England has now become, with 
secrecy as well as with firm devotion to a 
fixed line of conduct, no doubt it would 
be better to leave the consideration of 
many questions until they actually arise ; 
but at the present moment we sufter from 
the disadvantages of both systems. We 
do not fully discuss foreign relations in 
advance, and make up our minds as to our 
best course ; we do not even take steps to 
inform ourselves thoroughly as to the 
facts ; but at the same time we encourage 
our public men to make rash and hasty 
statements founded upon imperfect knowl- 
edge, and we “ go wild” from time to time 
in various directions. In 1878 the coun- 
try appeared to be as deeply committed to 
the opinion that it was necessary at all 
hazards to keep Russia from Constanti- 
nople, as it had in 1870 been deeply com- 
mitted to the opinion that it was necessary 
to save Belgium from annexation by either 
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Germany or France; yet, in 1887, Con- 
stantinople and Belgium alike are given 
up, and given up in public with much 
demonstrative earnestness, by many of 
the same men who but a few years ago 
were strongly urging upon their country- 
men the exactly opposite view. The last 
debate which occurred in the imperial 
Parliament upon foreign affairs was, I 
fear, calculated to harm the interests of 
peace by encouraging Russia to take steps 
which would produce a general conflagra- 
tion, or at least bring about results damag- 
ing to this country. The responsibility 
incurred by those who initiate such de- 
bates is great. Parliamentary summaries 
are telegraphed to the foreign newspapers 
in a very imperfect form; they are read 
by foreign statesmen with minute atten- 
tion, but sufficient allowance is not made 
either for the mistakes of the telegraph 
and of the translators, or for the exaggera- 
tions of party politics. In the time of 
Castlereagh the true declarations of this 
country upon her foreign policy were 
made in secret letters, and despatches 
were written for publication with the view 
of throwing dust in the eyes of Parlia- 
ment; but nowadays foreign statesmen 
are apt to read the debates at Westminster 
as being the real revelations of our policy, 
and the despatches and memoranda of our 
foreign secretaries and ambassadors as 
being ofaless solid nature. Again, attacks 
of the class of those which one or two 
members of the House occasionally make 
now upon Sir James Fergusson, but which 
a few years ago were made by a handful 
of Conservative members with more vio- 
lence upon Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, are 
productive of unmixed harm. Questions 
too are often put which, as Sir Henry 
Maine says, are “deliberately intended 
to work public mischief.” On the other 
hand, questions sometimes are not pressed 
which should be pressed, as for example, 
the questions recently put about our 
threats to Hayti. Every government, or 
at all events every government of En- 
gland, looking to the complexity of the 
interests which it represents, must, if it 
takes part in foreign affairs at all, from 
time to time receive rebuffs. It is, I sup- 
pose, only human nature that oppositions 
should desire to call the widest possible 
attention to the fact that the government 
of their country has been, as they would 
style it, “snubbed” by one or other of 
the great powers. Because we are wont 
to see oppositions (or rather individuals 
in opposition, for the great majority of 
|the opposition do not countenance the 
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attacks of which I speak) taking advan- 
tage of the temporary humiliations of our 
foreign policy, it by no means follows that 
itis for the good of the country that at- 
tention should be called to those rebuffs. 
It is undoubtedly real weakness which 
they indicate, and weakness for which we 
all are in part responsible, because we 
know that we are not equipped to dis- 
charge the duties which we take upon us, 
but it is a bad thing for the country that 
this weakness should be revealed abroad. 
As, however, we cannot hope for secrecy, 
let us atall events draw from the publicity 
of our times the advantage which should 
attend publicity, of fully informing our- 
selves upon the facts, of speaking only 
from real knowledge, and of doing all that 
is in our power to bring the masses of the 
electorate to recognize their responsibili- 
ties, and to fit themselves for their station 
in the world. It is not perhaps impossi- 
ble that that general acquiescence in an 
uniform foreign policy, based on knowl- 
edge, which is found even in the demo- 
cratic and somewhat violent assemblies of 
Italy and of the United States, should one 
day be met with here. We can all do 
something towards the attainment of the 
end in view, if we abstain from approving 
in our friends that Parliamentary course 
which we blame in our opponents, and if 
we all speak’ and write on foreign affairs 
in such a way as to show that we are 
aware that playing with them in a party 
sense is playing with the fiercest kind of 
fire. 

When I find myself compelled to write, 
in answer to official optimism, of our un- 
preparedness for war, I must at once ad- 
mit that it is not in expenditure that we 
fall short. We spend, indeed, more upon 
war services than does any other empire 
in the world, and perhaps more not only 
absolutely but even relatively in propor- 
tion to our enormous responsibilities. 
Considering, indeed, how much we spend 
and how little we can show for our money, 
I cannot but feel inclined to ask those 
who are giving at present so great a por- 
tion of their time and money to the dis- 
cussion of the Irish question, whether 
they could not afford to turn a little of 
their energy to inducing their countrymen 
to consider for themselves a problem 
which is as pressing, as lasting, and, as it 
seems to me, still more grave. A great 
many are prepared to meet it roughly and 
impatiently up to a certain point. They 
say we are an island, we can reach India 
by sea, we can practically defend England 
and our colonies from the sea; and they 
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content themselves with the expression 
of a desire that our navy should continue 
to be of transcendent strength. But then 
I have shown in my article on Russia, 
that as against Russia, at all events, we 
cannot wholly contend by naval means, 
By pointing out how we could, in the 
event of war, bleed Russia to death on 
the Pacific, until there comes the inevita- 
ble day when her trans-Siberian railways 
shall be made, I have gone as far as pos- 
sible in the direction of concession to those 
who attach sole importance to our strength 
at sea. But when we prepare for fighting 
in defence of India (and no one can say 
that the risk is not, at all events, so great 
that we should prepare to meet it), it must 
be as a Continental power against a Con- 
tinental power. There has lately been 
published in the pages of the Fortnightly 
Review an article * by a most distinguished 
officer, which puts, as strongly as it can 
be put, the optimistic side. Another most 
optimistic document is the memorandum 
of the secretary of state for war relating 
to the army estimates. The triumph of 
complacent optimism is, however, reached 
in a little pamphlet lately published by 
Mr. Howard Vincent, the title of which, 
“Through the British Empire in Ten 
Minutes,” shows us that the writer has 
“beaten the record,” and excelled the 
“performance” of Jules Verne. In it 
Mr. Vincent states “ the approximate mil- 
itary defensive strength of the British 
Empire” at two million two hundred and 
fifty thousand men, without telling us any- 
thing of the time that it would take to 
place even a tenth of this force in line 
near London, provided with a sufficient 
field artillery, and ready to engage even a 
much smaller Continental force, for the 
defence of the heart of the empire itself. 
I have no desire to put the pessimistic 
view before my readers; all that I wish 
to do is to get as near as may be to the 
truth. 

Now what is the most scientific foreign 
opinion with regard to our present mili- 
tary position? If we collate the state- 
ments of the leading foreign writers upon 
the subject, we find that they point out 
that our colonial garrisons are singularly 
small; for example, in Trinidad, we have 
106 men (they take no account of the vol- 
unteers), in the Bahamas, 93 (black), in 
Honduras, 226 (black); on the other hand 
the French keep in French Guiana 1,000 
French soldiers (white men), while we 


* The British Army: Past and Present. By General 
Sir John Adye, the Fortnightly Review, April, 1887. 
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keep in British Guiana 163 (black troops) ; 
the French have in their West India 
islands more men than we have in ours; 
and furthermore the French have strongly 
fortified their chief colonial positions, Fort 
de France, in Martinique, and Dakar, in 
Senegal. Itis pointed out that we have 
talked a great deal about the fortification 
of our coaling stations, but have not as yet 
at most of them accomplished much, so 
that our fleet would have a heavy task in 
guarding, for example, Thursday Island, 
King George’s Sound, and our crown colo- 
nies against attack from Frenchor Rus- 
sians in time of war. Itis also shown that 
in now beginning to fortify our coaling 
stations we seem to forget that the places 
will need garrisons; that we are under 
obligation to defend Belgium, but that we 
are unable in fact to do so; that upon our 
Indian frontier we shall have to fight the 
Russians, and that it is “impossible to 
prophesy the result of this inevitable 
struggle ;” that our army is sufficiently 
supplied with possible infantry forces to 
form eight army corps, but that not more 
than two such corps could be used abroad 
on account of the want of cavalry and 
artillery. Thisis an allusion to what even 
Mr. Stanhope calls “ the abortive scheme 
of the eight army corps in 1875;” yet 
this is the moment which Mr. Stanhope 


chooses for the reduction of that portion 
of the forces which it needs the longest 


time to set on foot. The highest foreign 
scientific military opinion informs us that 
a great war in which England is engaged 
will not end without an attempt at the in- 
vasion of this country ; that the fleet can- 
not be certain of being able to prevent 
invasion; that, while itis useless to land 
in Ireland or Scotland, or in the north of 
England, it is a possible operation, and one 
which would undoubtedly be attempted, 
to land in the south of England suddenly 
and by surprise, and to march on London. 
It is assumed that we should concentrate 
— and concentrate too slowly and too late 
— at Croydon or in its neighborhood, but 
that we should be attacked not only from 
the south, but also from the side of Har- 
wich. Our fleet would be embarrassed b 

the necessity of defending positions shiek 
are important to our future, but easily 
attacked, such as Kingston, in Jamaica. 
The Channel Islands would also be at- 
tacked, and could not be held without pro- 
tection from the fleet. Plymouth, we are 
told, is so unfinished as to be easily open 
to bombardment from the sea between 
Rane Head and Fort Tregantle, as well 
as from points between Saltash and St. 
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Germans ; Portsmouth is unfinished upon 
the Fareham side, and both the Hilsea 
Lines and the Portsdown forts are some- 
what out of date. Sir E. Hamley’s pro- 
posals for the defence of London are 
contemptuously dismissed as a suggestion 
that after the enemy have landed they are 
to be asked to pause in their march until 
the metropolitan volunteers have thrown 
up earthworks that are satisfactory. We 
are told that Sir E. Hamley’s “ volunteer 
guns of position ” would be useful if the 
enemy were kind enough to attack the 
selected position in front, not otherwise. 
Altogether, the scientific summary of our 
position is far from favorable to the views 
in the direction of retrenchment which 
have been expressed by the last three 
chancellors of the exchequer, although 
undoubtedly it is difficult to maintain that 
we at present get the greatest possible 
return for our expenditure. 

About the possibility of running the 
gauntlet of the Tilbury forts and attack- 
ing London from the Thames, foreign mil- 
itary opinion is, on the other hand, not 
calculated to frighten us. No doubt sub- 
marine mines and torpedoes should be 
employed to reinforce the Tilbury forts, 
but Woolwich is close at hand, and the 
supplying of the apparatus needed would 
probably not be delayed in the event of 
war, provided that it had not been econ- 
omized away. Sir Edward Hamley’s re- 
marks on this point are thought sound, 
but while it is well to guard against dan- 
ger by taking the various steps he has 
advised, they are easily taken, and this 
Thames risk is small by the side of the 
other risks which London runs. The dif- 
ficulty in our present position is that we 
are not impregnable at any point, and that 
the nervousness of the capital would 
greatly hamper the action of our fleet. If 
the Thames were safe, if our force for 
home defence were sufficiently well organ- 
ized and sufficiently provided with field 
artillery to make us feel easy about coping 
with sudden invasion by a small force, 
then the fleet would be free to concentrate 
at points which the general interests of 
imperial defence were supposed to advise ; 
but as matters stand there would be a 
tremendous outcry in the press that Lon- 
don should not be left defenceless, and 
practically the large ships would find 
themselves forced to parade backwards 
and forwards between Harwich and Dover, 
or to mount guard as it were over London at 
the mouth of the Thames. At the same 
time, if our navy is not free to move in 
all directions, our crown colonies and our 
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sea-going trade are at the mercy of our 
enemies. If the British navy is to have 
its full efficiency to act against the navies 
of our enemy, and to defend our trade, let 
alone the necessity of making, for the best 
defence, a counter-attack against those 
who have in the first place attacked us, it 
is essential that our ports should be safe, 
and that London should be secured against 
a sudden attack; it is not in these days 
possible to be certain that we shall be able 
to defend ourselves upon the opposite 
principle of blockading every conceivable 
enemy in his own port. The advice of a 
great naval officer which was given through 
Sir Peter Scratchley to the Australians 
upon this point, applies exactly also to 
ourselves: “To call on ships to protect 
the ports, instead of the ports the ships, 
is to invert the obligation, and prevent 
their performing their proper duties.” 
Not, indeed, that it is likely that we shall 
have to face what is called by naval men 
an ironclad attack. No doubt our anti- 
quated forts, unsupplied for the most part 
with guns fit to pierce the armor of the 
most modern ships, or mounted upon one 
of the systems by which they could be 
worked against modern quick-firing guns, 
are not in a condition to enable us to con- 
template with calm the possibility of an 
ironclad attack. Even supposing that 
melinite has been a failure, it may be taken 
as an admitted military axiom that pro- 
visional works lack the requisite powers 
of resistance to the most modern guns. 
I do not, however, myself believe that the 
next war will reduce itself merely to a 
conflict between the powers of roburite 
and those of melinite. We heard as much 
of the marvels of the mitrailleuse before 
August, 1870, as we hear now of those of 
the new shells ; yet, although the mitrail- 
leuse contained the germ of the machine- 
guns and of the quick-firing guns of the 
present day, it was a failure in the first 
war in which it was used. At the same 
time we are not prepared to protect our- 
selves even against sudden light attack. 
We may regret as much as we please the 
progress of destructive weapons, and the 
fact that since we built our fortresses they 
have virtually gone out of date, and we may 
lament the growth of the military power 
and of the rapidity of mobilization of our 
neighbors; but it is a fact that quite 
apart from our obligations in India, in 
Asia Minor, and in Belgium, which I 
shall presently discuss, we are not in a 
condition to diminish, and probably may 
have to increase, our expenditure upon 
home defence. Our commercial ports are 





at present virtually undefended even 
against the lightest of light attacks, and 
we are far indeed from having reached a 
point at which the insurance of our na- 
tional existence can be looked upon as 
complete. 

I hear that something has been done 
lately to increase our stock of arms and of 
ammunition; but it is believed abroad, 
and I fear with reason, that even within 
the last two years our stock of rifles was 
so small that there were only enough guns 
in store toarm the first-class army reserve, 
so that in fact there was from the military 
point of view no reserve at all of rifles, 
and that our ammunition stood at about 
a similar point of exhaustion. Although, 
as I said just now, there are some who 
think that our insular position enables us 
to remain “ the least prepared ” of powers, 
it seems to me, on the contrary, that, given 
the fact that our army must be small, we 
should be, as far as readiness goes, the 
best prepared. No doubt we could only 
be successfully invaded by means of a 
rapid incursion by a small force, but this 
very fact shows that the invasion would 
take place without necessarily involving 
even the number of days’ delay of an 
ordinary Continental mobilization. Suffi- 
cient troops for a rush on London could 
be prepared in France, for example, with- 
out a sign, and the blow might fall on us 
with extraordinary suddenness. It would 
seem, therefore, that our army, though 
small, should be not worse but better 
prepared than that of any other power, 
and for this purpose it is essential that 
we should not be exposed toa reduction 
of stores whenever the humor takes a 
chancellor or an ex-chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 

In his April speech at Paddington, Lord 
Randolph Churchill claimed credit for 
having been the cause of a saving of a 
certain number of hundred thousand 
pounds. So far as I could understand 
him, he seemed to think that there was 
reason for congratulation in the fact that 
he had driven the government to spend so 
many hundred thousand pounds less than 
they thought necessary for the safety of 
the country. But, witha still weaker gov- 
ernment, a chancellor of the exchequer of 
equal boldness might on this principle 
claim credit for saving the whole amount 
of the army and navy expenditure of the 
country. He would, indeed, possibly be 
borne in triumph for it, although also pos- 
sibly afterwards hanged when the country 
found that he had been wrong in his calcu- 
lations. Lord Randolph Churchill ap- 
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pears, in his speeches about the army and 
navy, to take much account of pounds and 
of pence, but no account at all of the still 
more important matter of what the safety 
of the country needs. He is too, I must 
say in passing, open to the remark that 
he is more careful of the money of the 
represented English voter than of the 
unrepresented British Indian taxpayer. 
When he was secretary of state for In- 
dia he did not decrease the military ex- 
penditure of that portion of the empire, 
which stands, no doubt, in need of de- 
fence precautions, but not more so than 
the rest ; the Burmese business was costly, 
and generally speaking it must be admitted 
that Lord Randolph’s Indian administra- 
tion, while marked by great efficiency, was 
not especially economical. But surely 
the English democracy, which gave so 
wide and deep a popularity to Professor 
Fawcett for his insistence that the English 
and Indian taxpayer should be treated 
upon an equal footing, will not support 
Lord Randolph Churchill in the combina- 
tion of zeal for economy without efficiency 
in England, and zeal for efficiency with- 
out economy in India. As I have named 
Professor Fawcett in connection with the 
Indian side of imperial defence, let me 
hasten to say that it is my opinion that he 
pushed his excellent principles much too 
far, for he was always prepared to resist 
the imposition on the Indian taxpayer of 
any portion of the charges for wars which, 
if they were defensible at all, were very 
largely Indian wars. But Lord Randolph 
Churchill out-Herods Herod in the oppo- 
site direction, and when charged with 
financial carelessness by Mr. Goschen in 
the House of Commons (on the 25th April 
last), replied only, “ India pays !” 

The impatience of the country with re- 
gard to its military expenditure is largely 
caused by its very reasonable doubts as 
to whether it gets full value for its money. 
I think that it does not, and I hope to be 
able, in some small measure, at a future 
time to put forward considerations upon 
this subject; but the votes themselves 
are not, I think, excessive, looking to the 
responsibilities which we have voluntarily 
incurred — responsibilities which are 
greater than those of any other power in 
the world. Let us have just taxation, 
which shall press upon those who are best 
able to bear it, and which, spent as it is 
for national insurance, shall chiefly be 
contributed by those who have a good deal 
to insure. But because the English peo- 
pie are brave, do not let us neglect pre- 
cautions which every instructed observer, 
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home and foreign, assures us to be neces- 
sary. Let the taxation, I repeat, fall on 
the right shoulders; let us take every 
conceivable means of securing that it is 
rightly expended, but do not let us con- 
gratulate those who take for their sole 
principle the mere reduction of amounts. 
This is not a time when the public are 
upon the one side and the army upon the 
other; the public as a whole have not re- 
sponded to the invitation addressed to 
them by the last three chancellors of the 
exchequer in favor of a mere blind reduc- 
tion of estimates; on the other hand, the 
most capable men of the army do not 
pretend that we get the most for our 
money at the present moment; they tell 
us very frankly that they are almost in 
despair at the condition of the army, and 
they ask us to co-operate with them in 
restoring its efficiency in comparison with 
the armies of the other powers. I need 
not do more than mention the various 
points upon which they agree in telling us 
that money must be spent — the adoption 
of a new infantry arm; the more rapid 
increase of the heavy ordnance for the de- 
fence of the coaling stations, the Thames, 
our mercantile ports, Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and our other fortresses ; the wider 
adoption of cupolas, and, in other places, 
of the hydraulic machinery for mounting 
disappearing guns; the equipment of the 
volunteer force in such a way as to enable 
it easily to take the field in England; the 
completion of the defence by fortification 
of the coaling stations on a scheme which, 
greatly cut down as it was by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government from the report of the 
Royal Commission, and further cut down 
since Mr. Gladstone’s time, has neverthe- 
less not been fully carried out, even upon 
the thus reduced estimate ; the garrison- 
ing of such stations: all these are matters 
upon which there is a universal consensus 
of opinion among all who have considered 
the subject. 

It being assumed for the moment that 
we are to give up all idea of acting upon 
the Asia Minor Convention, or of defend- 
ing Turkey in any manner upon land, and 
that we are to put Belgium out of sight 
and think only of the defence of India and 
of England, and the protection of our col- 
onies and trade, it is nevertheless the case 
that, even upon this reduced estimate of 
our responsibilities, in the opinion of all 
competent men we fall short of power to 
accomplish our task. Moreover, it is im- 
possible to meet even the smaller duties 
which we now seem to set ourselves, upon 
the same expenditure as that which was 
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sufficient to provide for the larger ones 
but a few years ago, and it is idle to at- 
tempt to limit present and future expen- 
diture by the standard of our expenditure 
in the past. 

Some indeed of our military advisers 
appear to have resigned themselves to 
the inevitable, and readily and willingly 
to accept now the policy of confining 
the army to the defence of India and of 
England. On the 23rd of April Lord 
Wolseley made -a speech at a dinner of 
the Press Club, in which he began by ex- 
plaining how the heads of the army had 
been organizing the army for a great num- 
ber of years, but had never done so much 
as they had done within the last few 
months. All this organization seemed, to 
judge by the words of his speech, to be 
for the purpose only of producing “two 
army corps and a cavalry division,” and it 
was clear from what Lord Wolseley said 
about “ getting rid of the theatrical ” ele- 
ment, and reducing the units of cavalry, 
infantry, and “batteries ” (? artillery) into 
a proportional number of units as regards 
the various arms, that he approved of 
that reduction of horse artillery of which 
almost every other soldier disapproves. 
On the 27th April Lord Wolseley made 
another speech, in which he plainly took 
the defence of the reduction of the horse 
artillery upon himself. The two army 
corps and the cavalry division are in- 
tended, according to Lord Wolseley’s 
speech, for the defence of England, “ be- 
cause no sane man would for a moment 
undertake the defence of this country with 
any smaller organized army, in addition to 
the auxiliary forces, than the two army 
corps to which I have referred.” He went 
on to say that the country was “open to 
invasion,” and that we must “have such a 
defensive force in this country that we 
may be able to sleep quietly in our beds 
at night, knowing that we have an army 
able to defend the country should it be 
attacked.” It certainly seems an extraor- 
dinary thing that we should have been 
spending a far larger sum every year on 
the army than any other country spends, 
and spending indeed a larger sum if we 
make every deduction from the figures 
which is involved in the absence of a con- 
scription, and yet should be able to pro- 
duce by an expenditure of about thirty- 
eight millions sterling a year only seventy 
thousand troops in India and two corps in 
England — or say four strong army corps 
in all, besides a little over twenty thou- 
sand infantry in Malta, Gibraltar, and other 
portions of the world. The great majority 





of native regiments in India could not 
with safety be used against a European 
foe; certainly not so long as they go into 
action with about four European officers 
each, and are liable te be commanded, as 
in one case in Afghanistan, by a subaltern 
just arrived from England. Less than 
five corps in all, prepared to take the field, 
appears to constitute the actually available 
a upon which nearly forty millions 
sterling are expended by the empire, for 
only a small portion of this forty millions 
is expended upon the militia, yeomanry, 
and volunteers; and the volunteers, with- 
out the support of mobile field artillery, 
are not much more useful than the inferior 
Indian troops. 

So far as I know, this speech by Lord 
Wolseley, taking the plain meaning of the 
words, is the first declaration from a mili- 
tary quarter than the two army corps in 
England, to which the ambitious eight 
army corps of 1875 have fallen, are in- 
tended simply for home defence. It 
causes painful reflections that this posi- 
tion of despair should apparently be taken 
up by the man who, but a short time ago, 
was the military hope of youthful En- 
gland. After the reduction of the eight 
army corps to two as a possible standard, 
we were told that the two were to be al- 
ways ready for instant movement to any 
part of the world where their presence 
might be needed; now we seem to be told 
that the two are only to be ready for 
home defence. I doubted when I read it 
whether Lord Wolseley’s speech was to 
be taken literally, and felt that he would 
probably stay for the present at a half-way 
house, and if pressed would tell us that he 
meant that we could not hope to do much 
for the defence of Belgium against either 
Germany or France, or for the defence of 
Turkey against Russia. If on the con- 
trary we were at war, not with Germany 
or with France, but with a power which 
could not hope to invade us, as for exam- 
ple Russia, this force, which as against 
Germany er France must be kept at home 
to resist invasion, would be available for 
distant expeditions, as for example against 
the Russian positions on the Pacific. 

I am not left, however, to rely upon 
my own fancy as to what Lord Wolseley 
really meant, but have had the opportu- 
nity of hearing, from those who are in a 
position to know it, what is his own expla- 
nation of his speech. His friends admit 
that military opinion is hostile to the re- 
duction of the horse artillery, but say that 
the opinion of any number of soldiers who 
have not the whole of the facts before 
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them, ought scarcely to weigh at all against 
that of the few who are working with full 
knowledge of the facts, and with their 
hearts set earnestly on securing the ut- 
most possible increase to our effective 
fighting strength. The case for the re- 
duction is as follows, according to their 
defence. “The great danger that has 
hitherto threatened us does not,” they 
point out, “lie in India, however real our 
danger in India may be, nor does it lie in 
direct invasion of Great Britain, although 
if there be not an adequate force at home 
that invasion isa possibility.” The great- 
est danger is said to lie in the undefended 
condxion of our trade. It is pointed out, 
however, that we possess an enormous 
advantage for the protection of our com- 
merce in the possession in every sea of 
coaling stations of our own. “ The aréz- 
culus stantis aut cadentis imperii is at 
present their defence. For if defended so 
that no cruiser can assail them, our fleets 
have the security everywhere, in pursuing 
cruisers, of being able as often as they 
need it to re-supply their bunkers, while 
the cruisers cannot, except at their first 
start, get coalatall. If these harbors are 
undefended the cruiser, on the other hand, 
has the command of all this coal, and by 
setting fire to all that it does not use, can 
pass on to the next coal depét and do 
likewise, preying the while upon our com- 
merce, and making pursuit impossible. 
Now the defence of these coaling stations 
is mainly, though not wholly, a question 
of an adequate force of trained artillery- 
men, supplemented by an adequate number 
of auxiliaries. In other words, the essen- 
tial condition of the moment is the render- 
ing effective what at present is the most 
inadequate in point of numbers of all parts 
of our army, the garrison artillery. Rela- 
tively to the needs of the empire, its im- 
portance as compared with the horse 
artillery, at least as compared with an 

excess of horse artillery, is beyond ail 
expression. An increase of the garri- 
son artillery is absolutely indispensable. 
Where shall the money come from? ‘The 
armament is there, or very soon will be, at 
each station, and is useless without men. 
Of course, if some means can be found by 
which an army equipped with all the im- 
proved conditions of modern life can be 
had for less money than we are now 
paying, new necessities may be met with- 
out curtailing otherexpenses. But of this 
I am sure, that we cannot afford to reduce 
our slender force of regular infantry, 
which at this moment, thanks to the calls 
of Egypt, does not provide the necessary 
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strength of cadres for training our recruits, 
the very pith and marrow of our system; 
and I think no one will say that our cav- 
alry could b. lessened. To lose any force 
so trained as our Royal Horse Artillery 
is of course a very serious matter, but the 
batteries reduced were always stripped of 
men and horses in the case of war; and 
in the event of future war their fate would 
be (what it has been in each campaign that 
we have had, when guns and supply wag- 
ons were required), to be reduced to abso- 
lute inefficiency by all their drivers and 
horses being taken to make up other bat- 
teries and the supply train. It is all very 
well to talk about keeping a nucleus of 
the second line of wagons, but we abso- 
lutely require, and shall far more require 
with magazine rifles, to have a body for 
regimental transport and ammunition sup- 
ply almost as perfectly trained as the 
horse artillery itself, as to being able to go 
anywhere and do anything.” 

Another friend of Lord Wolseley’s 
whom I have consulted says: “ Lord 
Wolseley often uses expressions about 
the improved state of our army, which 
those who are anxious to improve it fur- 
ther wholly misunderstand. He has had 
a most difficult game to play, and has, 
despite all difficulties, done more for our 
actual increase in strength than all other 
men put together. When he speaks of 
improvements he has not the slightest 
dream that finality has been approached, 
but he believes that we have been moving 
in the right direction, and, in order to pre- 
vent our simply being stranded in obstruc- 
tion, he speaks out as to the value of 
what has been done.” No doubt Lord 
Wolseley is a soldier who, if given a free 
hand, could and would organize an army 
for us which would be of value, but his 
own speech at the press dinner, if words 
have meaning, is the best of proofs that 
we do not possess such an army at the 
present time. It was confirmed by him 
at the United Service Institution on the 
2oth of May. 

In one point I fully sympathize with 
Lord Wolseley, and agree in the language 
of another speech of his at Fishmongers’ 
Hall. It is necessary for the statesmen, 
or, if the statesmen will not, then for 
the public, to lay down for the soldiers 
a basis of military policy. It is impos- 
sible for the soldiers to be satisfied that 
they are giving us what we want till we 
decide what it is we do want. At the 
present moment our policy is merely a 
hand-to-mouth one, and, until we obtain 
something like a certainty for the future, 
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the army expenditure will continue to be 
wanted an the one side and unduly in- 
fluenced by the Treasury upon the other. 
At the same time it is humiliating to re- 
member that in the last eleven years our 
military reformers have steadily lowered 
their tone, and constantly proposed to give 
us less and less for our money. While 
we have had an ever-increasing army 
expenditure, rapidly growing from thirty 
millions sterling a year to nearly forty 
millions at the present day —nearly sixty 
millions sterling being spent in one year, 
and always now nearly fifty, upon the im- 
perial army and navy—we have been 
promised a constantly decreasing force 
able to take the field. No doubt the rea- 
son is that in former days there were 
hardly any British soldiers who knew what 
constitutes an army fully equipped for the 
field, and that now this experience has 
been acquired. Still, whatever the rea- 
son, the fact is as I state it. When Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, in my opinion the great- 
est of House of Commons speakers, moved 
the army estimates in 1875, I heard him 
explain that the militia, the volunteers, 
and the yeomanry would constitute our 
army of defence, while “we must look to 
the regular army as the offensive army” 
— offensive because offence is often, ac- 
cording to the military axiom, the best, or 
even the necessary, defence. Can we fight 
Russia, for example, by remaining on the 
defensive both at home and in India while 
Russia overwhelms northern Persia and 
eastern Afghanistan, and, once her base 
of attack secure, proceeds to hammer at 
us upon our Indian frontier? It has been 
pointed out over and over again that we 
can only meet the Russian attack upon 
our defensive line by pounding at her upon 
some other line, chosen by ourselves, and 
this is exactly that from which we are now 
debarred by the apparent policy of Lord 
Wolseley’s earlier speech. In 1876, on 
the second night of the debate on the 
army estimates, I heard the same secre- 
tary of state for war declare that the reg- 
ular army was intended for the defence of 
India and the colonies, “ but for offensive 
purposes also, should the necessity un- 
happily arise.” Between 1875 and 1876 
had been developed what Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy’s successor, Mr. Stanhope, now 
calls “the abortive scheme of the eight 
army corps.” But what did Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy say of it at the time of its inven- 
tion (though the regular army then was 
smaller than it is at present)? That it 
was so perfect that even the times of the 
trains in the railway time-tables had been 





worked out, as would be seen when two 
of the army corps were called out sud- 
denly to discover how the system fulfilled 
his expectations ; that “the labor, the toil, 
the intelligence devoted to the scheme by 
those who had worked out its details” 
were such that “no one could deny that 
great care and enormous diligence had 
been exercised in its preparation.” Yet 
now Lord Wolseley tells us that equal 
care has been exercised during the last 
few months, and will, after eleven years, 
the voting of increased numbers, and with 
an increased expenditure, give us two 
army corps at home in place of eight. 

In two admirable articles on the army 
and our unreadiness for war which ap- 
peared lately in the Contemporary Review 
and the National Review, it is pointed 
out that we could place in the field in 
Europe a force about equal to that of Ser- 
via or Bulgaria; that is, a force by far 
inferior in numbers to the Roumanian 
army, and while certainly superior to the 
Servians in efficiency, not certainly supe- 
rior to the Roumanians. This costs us 
nominally over eighteen millions a year 
(from which a deduction for naval guns 
should be made, however), and by the ex- 
penditure in India of from eighteen to 
twenty-one millions a year we can place 
in the field a similar force (for the native 
army cannot be employed against the Rus- 
sian enemy). The writers (or shall I sa 
the writer, for the articles are pretty evi- 
dently by the same hand) tell us that al- 
though, looking to the largeness upon 
paper of our permanent army as compared 
with the smallness of our reserves, we 
ought to be able to mobilize quickly, it 
would take us “almost as many months to 
mobilize one army corps as the Germans 
now require days to mobilize nineteen.” 
Even the two army corps of Lord Wolse- 
ley’s speech will not be believed in by the 
best informed among his own friends until 
they see them both completely mobilized 
at the same time; it is so easy, in our 
want of system, to rob the Peter of Corps 
2 to pay the Paul of Corps 1. Taking the 
plan, however, as it stands on paper, it 
certainly seems of little use for Lord Salis- 
bury to frame large schemes for taking 
over the Egyptian finances with a British 
guarantee, when not only does he know 
the House of Commons singularly little 
for one who sat in it so long, but lets his 
Army Office sketch a military future for 
the country which puts it out of the ques- 
tion that we should, under any circum- 
stances, hold Egypt in time of war, and 
which, indeed, by their own showing, con- 
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fines us to defence in England and defence 
in India. 

It is a little difficult to make an exact 
comparison of the expenditure of each 
great power upon its army. Germany 
spends about eighteen and a half millions 
upon her army, or about the same as En- 
gland, and rather less than India on the 
average of the last three years; on the 
whole, rather less than half what the Brit- 
ish Empire spends, without counting the 
charges borne by the Australian and Ca- 
nadian colonies themselves for colonial 
defence. Some people are under the im- 
pression that Russia spends as much as 
we do to keep up her peace army of about 
eight hundred and ninety thousand men, 
but this is an error, founded upon the be- 
lief that the rouble is worth two shillings ; 
as a matter of fact the rouble has so greatly 
fallen in value that it is idle to take the 
Russian military expenditure at anything 
like the thirty-seven millions sterling 
which we, without counting our self-gov- 
erned colonies, and without counting the 
recent expenditure out of “the eleven mil- 
lions,” shall spend in the present year. In 
my Russian article I said that Russia 
spent rather more than Germany and 
Austria together —that is, rather more 
than the thirty and a half millions sterling 
which those two great powers devote to 
keeping up a peace force of about seven 
hundred and fifty thousand men. Of 
course, while our military expenditure is 
greater than that of any other power, our 
defence expenditure, combining army and 
navy, is enormously greater than the de- 
fence expenditure elsewhere. Even with- 
out apportioning to the present year any 
part of the extra eleven millions spent a 
few years ago—which, so far as it was 
spent on ironclads and ordnance, ought, 
in part, to be so added —and without 
allowing for the local expenditure of the 
colonies, we are spending about fifty-two 
millions sterling. Russia and France 
come next, but they are neither of them 
spending anything which in the least ap- 
proaches that enormous sum. In spite of 
our vast expenditure we have not, how- 
ever, kept pace with either France or 
Germany in the introduction of repeating 
rifles or of the new shells. In the esti- 
mates for the present year, although we 
contemplate the gradual introduction of a 
repeating rifle, it is not even suggested 
that preparations should be made for arm- 
ing the whole of our forces with the new 
weapon. We have really no security that, 
in the schemes of the present moment of 
which Lord Wolseley tells us, we are get- 
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ting that which we are promised. It is 
possible that as, a to the present 
Conservative secretary of state for war, 
the grand schemes of 1875, of which so 
much was made by previous Conservative 
secretaries of state, were “‘academic ex- 
ercises”” which “never had more than a 
paper existence,” so now even our two 
army corps, exactly to compose which of 
the right proportions of the various arms 
the horse artillery has been reduced, have 
also only a paper existence. 

The reduction of the “theatrical” ele- 
ment, which appears to be Lord Woiseley’s 
name for the horse artillery, seems, I re- 
peat, to place that general upon one side, 
and almost all other soldiers upon the 
other. Inspired paragraphs have told us 
that “before proposing the change” our 
War Office “ took pains to ascertain pre- 
cisely what the proportion was of horse 
artillery to other arms in European ar- 
mies.” But itis a fact that the Germans 
are gradually increasing the number of 
batteries (both horse and ordinary field) 
which have six guns in time of peace, or 
in other words, of batteries which are 
always ready for war. This, and not the 
proportion of horse to ordinary field bat- 
teries, is the real point on which attention 
should be fixed. The talented writer 
whom I have already quoted, says that 
there is no soldier in the country who is 
not astounded at our reduction of horse 
artillery. If he believed that we were 
really increasing our good field artillery 
he would probably not have used strong 
language. Our field batteries are now 
more mobile than they were, and they are 
cheaper than horse batteries. We might 
possibly gain by the exchange if it were a 
real one without reduction. But the writer 
from whom I am quoting, shows how every 
power in Europe but ourselves is moved 
by the sense of danger. He is perhaps 
guilty of some little exaggeration when he 
says that “we now touch France on the 
one side and Russia on the other, in Asia,” 
because France in Asia, so long as we 
hold the command of the seas, is far from 
dangerous to us; but on the other hand, it 
is impossible to over-estimate the danger 
which we incur there from Russia. He 
lays down the absolute military necessity, 
if we are successfully to defend ourselves 
either in Europe or in India, of being 
ready to assume the offensive. He shows 
how we could not hope to defend India 
against Russia unless we were prepared 
to make counter expeditions, and looking 
upon our two army corps as intended 
for that purpose, and not for that mere 
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defence of England to which Lord Wolse- 
ley’s words appear to confine them, he 
proves that the two corps require exactly 
the total force of artillery that we have 
available. It certainly seems clear, even 
to those who are not great scientific sol- 
diers, that there is sufficient risk of inva- 
sion to make it essential to our position 
that we should have plenty of cavalry and 
artillery, plenty of officers, plenty of guns, 
ammunition, and other stores, always in 
readiness to supplement the large force of 
infantry which is provided for us by the 
militia and volunteers. Non-commis- 
sioned officers, who are as important in 
their way as officers, can in these days of 
improved education be found largely in 
the ranks of the army, but the things 
which we need to keep on hand are the 
things which cannot be suddenly impro- 
vised — cavalry, artillery, transport offi- 
cers, and stores. We can, whatever some 
soldiers may say, make effective infantry 
of our volunteers in a short space of time. 
We are beginning to recognize the splen- 
did combination of military aptitude, per- 
sonal courage, and sense of discipline 
which characterizes our race; but while 
we Can improvise infantry privates to any 
number, if we have the officers and the 
guns, we need to support them largely 
with cavalry and artillery to make them 
an effective force. Yet it is exactly in 
officers and artillery that we are trying to 
economize, and it was in transport and 
stores that we were economizing until a 

ear or two ago. While we are diminish- 
ing our artillery Italy is doubling hers ; 
no increase of infantry is proposed, but an 
increase in the Italian cavalry, engineers, 
horse and field artillery, and officers of 
reserves. The recent fit of economy pro- 
moted by Lord Randolph Churchill has 
taken the form of that decrease of our 
strength in horse artillery which is not so 
much important in itself as it is terrible as 
a sign. Mr. Stanhope’s position really is 
that we are to have a sufficient force of 
field artillery to accompany two army 
corps, and that we are to have no field 
artillery at all, either horse or other, for 
the great mass of infantry which we are 
able slowly to put into the field to defend 
the country. On the other hand, Mr. 
Stanhope assures us that guns are to be 
given to the volunteers; but the guns 
which are to be given to the volunteers 
are not field-guns at all, and volunteers as 
a rule are far more usefully employed as 
infantry than in that artillery service in 
which they cannot compete with more 
carefully trained men. It is certain that 








an enormous horde or mob of volunteers, 
unsupplied with field artillery, would be 
destroyed by a much smaller French or 
German force. As far as it is possible 
for a civilian to understand Mr. Stanhope’s 
figures, the net result of the changes of 
the horse artillery and reduction of guns 
within batteries is a loss of eighteen guns 
now; but there is a more serious loss 
arranged to take place at the moment 
when the whole army would be placed on 
a war footing. During a campaign each 
battery carries ammunition enough for one 
battle; afterwards its limbers and wagons 
have to be filled up again, and its damaged 
material replaced from organizations ‘be- 
hind the fighting army, called ammunition 
columns. These columns are not fighting 
units at all, but supply units, and may be 
classed with commissariat trains and ser- 
vices of like nature. The proper plan is 
to have a nucleus of these in time of 
peace, and arrangements made for filling 
them up rapidly from the reserves in time 
of war. But what the government has 
done is to tell off fourteen field batteries 
out of our small existing force to become 
ammunition columns on _ mobilization, 
which is a reduction of eighty-four guns in 
the event of a great war, or a reduction of 
one hundred and two guns in all. The 
guns which are being issued to the volun- 
teers form no compensation, for they are 
unable to go out of a walk oracross fields. 
Scientific officers whom I have consulted, 
tell me that while horse artillery, and even 
field artillery, for a short time, is more 
mobile than a dog-cart, the volunteer guns 
of position are only about as mobile as a 
laden Pickford’s van. The volunteers as 
a rule cannot possibly give the time for 
training as field artillery, and to try to get 
them to do so is to take them from their 
own work which they do well, and put 
them to work for which they are unsuited. 
It must be remembered that the reduction 
of the artillery in the present year is a 
further reduction upon a reduction which 
took place last year, for the field artillery 
was reduced last year by the number of 
guns sent to increase the force in India. 
Lord Wolseley tells us that all that has 
been done is to convert the “theatrical ” 
“horse artillery into field artillery, which, 
while more serviceable, requires fewer 
horses and fewer men,” and he is very 
angry with those who do not approve the 
change. It is an amazing fact that years 
after we have been told that we have a 
small force, a very small force, ready at all 
times for war, we now discover that there 
were and are no ammunition columns in 
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existence, even for a single army corps, 
and that the only way in which this 
wealthy country can create them is by 
turning into ammunition columns that ar- 
tillery which is remarkably good, but at 
the same time already far short in num- 
bers of what it should be. The deplorable 
effect which has been produced by the 
reductions, and by the language used in 
defence of them, is chiefly caused by the 
fact that the defence itself has revealed 
more strikingly than any criticism had 
done the miserable inefficiency of the ma- 
chine upon which such enormous sums 
are spent at the present time. What can 
be thought of a defence, in the case of an 
army which costs over eighteen millions 
sterling a year, when one of the heads of 
the defence is: “iii. The provision of 
ammunition columns. Up to the present 
time no arrangement whatever had been 
made for this purpose, even in the case of 
our first army corps.” The public will be 
almost inclined to think that head iii. 
would justify the hanging of a few ex- 
secretaries of state for war. Lord Wolse- 
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ley misapprehends the point which weighs 
with the public, if he supposes that any 
one not a horse artilleryman much cares 
whether our force should or should not 
contain a large proportion of horse artil- 
lery as against field artillery. 


What the 
public do feel is that the total artillery 
force is far too weak for our requirements, 
and, in connection with the defence of- 
fered, they find out that many things which 
ought to have been done years ago, have 
been left undone up to the present time; 
moreover, the reduction which is made 
when an increase was wanted is made in 
the particular force in the efficiency of 
which we are most superior to other pow- 
ers, and for the creation of which most 
time is needed. This country in the 
event of invasion would put some 300,000 
militia and volunteer infantry in line, and 
in order to feel secure with such a force 
we ought, according to the ordinary rules 
of war, to have goo properly worked guns 
at home; the defence made for the reduc- 
tion of the horse artillery has revealed the 
fact that for all practical purposes we may 
be ‘said to have none. The official War 
Office view appears to be that after provid- 
ing garrisons we could put about 130,000 
infantry in the field at home to resist inva- 
sion, and that to these 130,000 men volun- 
teer field artillery is to be attached until 
390 guns are in a position to take the field ; 
but unfortunately the reduction is a fact, 
and the creation of the volunteer artillery 
is a theory or an experiment of the future. 
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Another fact which has been entirely 
neglected is that it will be impossible to 
supply the horses needed on mobilization, 
and the drain on the horse artillery in the 
field, from any force which exists at home. 
It takes a long time to train both the 
men and the horses for the work, and there 
will be no force out of which our horse 
artillery in the field can be replenished. 
It is ridiculous to compare our system with 
the German system for peace and war, 
because the men and horses are told off 
in Germany for their war positions, and 
the peace batteries can be swollen out into 
war batteries in about six days. The vol- 
unteers, however useful they may be as gar- 
rison artillery, will never be able in large 
numbers to manage field artillery ; and it is 
absurd to represent the occasional horsing 
of old forty-pounder guns for a few hours 
—say four or six times a year—as the 
creation of field artillery. Every other 
power is increasing its proportion of real 
artillery just at the moment when we are 
decreasing ours. Sir Edward Hamley, 
indeed, has suggested that it is a positive 
advantage to this country, that while the 
force which will attack us will by the na- 
ture of things be provided only with field 
artillery, our defending force will be sup- 
plied with guns of position, that is with 
guns of heavier weight; as though a small 
trained army making a dash on London 
would be likely to advance directly upon 
entrenched positions, armed with heavy 
guns, when it could so easily march into 
London by twenty other different routes. 
If the question involved in the recent 
changes were only one between horse 
artillery and other mobile field artillery, I 
should as a civilian not fitted by my train- 
ing to take part in the discussion, leave it 
to military writers in the service papers. 
As a matter of fact, field batteries are now 
very much more mobile than they were 
on the occasions quoted against ~ fn in 
Parliament. Each gun can carry on its 
gun-carriage five gunners, besides the 
mounted non-commissioned officer who 
is always with it. It has therefore a de- 
tachment of six men, who are amply suf- 
ficient to serve the piece under any 
circumstances likely to present them- 
selves. With five gunners mounted on 
the gun-carriage a field battery can trot 
long distances, and even gallop for a short 
time. Its weak point is that the extra 
weight of the gunners, who in the horse 
artillery would be mounted upon horses, 
handicaps it heavily for long marches, 
and as apart of the gunners are not 
mounted at all, or only on wagons, a field 
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battery cannot as a complete unit act in 
the independent manner necessary for 
guns which have to accompany cavalry. 
On the other hand, field batteries are a 
ood deal less expensive than horse artil- 
ery, and we might have more guns for the 
same price. 

I have said above that I shall never 
believe in the two army corps until I see 
them both at once. In order to send even 
the diminished number of horse artillery 
batteries into the field in war a large 
number of additional horses will be 
needed ; and those horses ought, in order 
to secure perfect manceuvring power, to be 
trained horses, for untrained horses noto- 
riously cannot do the work. I have yet to 
learn where those horses are to come from 
suddenly, and I myself firmly believe that 
those of the first army corps are still likely 
to be sought for in the second. There is, 
no doubt, a good deal of unreality about 
beautiful manoeuvres in exact line, and 
much of the display is open to Lord 
Wolseley’s epithet of theatrical. But the 


Germans have raised their number of 
batteries that have six guns in time of 
peace to 41 batteries with 246 guns, and 
this is not the moment to diminish ours. 
No practical man would even object to the 
reduction of two guns a battery in time of 
peace, provided that we had a system by 


which the commanders of four-gun bat- 
teries could lay their hands instantly on 
the horses, the guns, and the men required 
to make them up to the full war strength 
in, say, three or four days. This might 
perhaps be worked out if once the princi- 
ple of localization were loyally adopted 
and carried to its full consequences. All 
Continental nations have this power of 
mobilization of artillery immediately on 
the outbreak of war. We have not, but 
have instead of it the suicidal principle of 
making up the batteries likely to go on 
service from other batteries, so that these 
latter have their efficiency absolutely de- 
stroyed, and have to begin at the beginnin 
again, almost as if they were newly created. 
Therefore, when two guns are taken voage | 
from a battery, they are clean gone for all 
purposes of rapid mobilization. 

There is less to be said in a hostile 
sense with regard to the present position 
of the navy than may be said, or must be 
said, about the army. Clever German 
officers may write their “Great Naval 
War of 1888,” and describe the destruction 
of the British fleet by the French torpedo- 
boats, but on the whole we are not ill-sat- 
isfied with the naval progress that has 
been made in the last three years. There 
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is plenty of room for doubt as to whether 
we get full value for our money; but at 
all events our navy is undoubtedly and by 
universal admission the first navy in the 
world, and relatively to the French we 
appear to show of ships built and building a 
number proportionate to our expenditure. 
The discovery of the comparative useless- 
ness of automatic torpedoes is an advan- 
tage to this country, and no great change 
in the opposite direction has recently oc- 
curred. M. Gabriel Charmes has pointed 
out to France the manner to destroy our 
sea-borne trade, but excellent steps have 
been taken since -his book appeared to 
meet the danger which he obligingly made 
clear to us. It remains a puzzle to my 
civilian mind how Italy can manage to do 
all that in a naval sense she does for her 
comparatively small expenditure, and how, 
spending only from a fourth to a sixth 
what we spend upon our navy, she can 
nevertheless produce so noble a muster of 
great ships. But our naval dangers are, 
no doubt, dangers chiefly caused rather by 
military than by naval defects. Our navy 
is greatly weakened for the discharge of 
its proper duties by the fact that duties 
are thrown upon it which no navy can effi- 
ciently discharge. As Admiral Hoskins 
has said, it is the duty of the commander 
of the British fleet to drive the hostile 
squadrons from the seas, and to shut up 
the enemy’s ships in his different ports ; 
but on the other hand, he has a right to 
expect that our own ports and coaling sta- 
tions shall be protected by batteries and 
by land forces. This is exactly what has 
not yet been done, although the defence of 
our coaling stations by fortresses and by 
adequate garrisons is essential to the 
sustaining of our maritime supremacy in 
time of war. 

It is only, however, by comparison with 
our army that I think our navy in a sound 
position. In other words, our military 
situation is so alarming that it is for a 
time desirable to concentrate our attention 
upon that, rather than upon the less press- 
ing question of the condition of the navy. 
I must not be thought, however, to admit, 
for one single instant, that our navy should 
give us no anxiety. As long as France 
remains at peace, and spends upon her 
navy such enormous sums as she has 
been spending during the last few years, 
she will be sufficiently near to us in naval 
power to make our position somewhat 
doubtful; make it depend, that is, upon 
how the different new inventions may turn 
out in time of war. Our navy is certainly 
none too large (even when the coaling 
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stations and commercial ports have been 
fortified, and made for the first time a 
source of strength rather than of weakness 
to the navy) for the duties which it has to 
perform. It would be as idle for us, with 
our present naval force, to hope thorough- 
ly to command the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea against the French without 
an Italian alliance, as to try to hold our 
own in Turkey or in Belgium with our 
present army. Just as the country seems 
now to have made up its mind to abandon 
not only the defence of Turkey against 
Russia, but also the defence of the neu- 
trality of Belgium, so it will have to make 
up its mind, unless it is prepared to in- 
crease the navy, to resort only to the Cape 
route in time of war. Italy being neutral 
and we at war with France, we could not 
at present hope to defend the whole of our 
colonies and trade against attack, and Lon- 
don against invasion, and yet so to guard 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea as to 
make passage past Tovlon and Algiers, 
Corsica and Biserta, safe. Our force is 
probably so superior to the French as to 
enable us to shut up their ironclads; but 
it would probably be easier to shut in 
their Mediterranean ironclads by holding 
the Straits of Gibraltar than to attempt to 
blockade them in Toulon. I confess that 
I cannot understand those Jingoes who 


think that it is enough to shriek for Egypt, 
without seeing that Egypt cannot be held 
in time of war or the Suez route made 
use of with the military and naval forces 
that we possess at present. 

As against a French and Russian com- 
bination of course we are weaker still. 


Englishmen are hardly aware of the 
strength of Russia in the Pacific, where, 
if we are to attack at all, we must inevita- 
bly fight her, and where, if we are to adopt 
the hopeless policy of remaining only on 
the defensive, we shall still have to meet 
her for the protection of our own posses- 
sions. Just as the reduction of the horse 
artillery, comparatively unimportant in 
itself, has shown that the idea of the pro- 
tection of Belgian neutrality has been com- 
pletely given up, so the abandonment of 
Port Hamilton, instead of its fortification 
as a protection for our navy, seems to 
show that we have lost all hope of being 
able to hold our own against Russia in the 
north Pacific. On the Ist of August 
Russia will have upon her north Pacific 
station — cruising, that is, between Vlad- 
ivostock and Yokohama —three new sec- 
ond-class protected ships: the Vladimir 
Monomakh and the Dmitri Donskéi of 
nearly six thousand tons apiece, and the 
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Duke of Edinburgh of forty-six hundred 
tons; one older protected ship, the Vi- 
tiaz, of three thousand tons; four fast- 
sailing cruisers: the Naiezdnik, the Raz- 
boinik, the Opritchnik, and the Djighite ; 
and four gunboats, of which two are brand- 
new this year. While talking about their 
European fleets, the Russians are paying 
no real attention to them, and are more 
and more concentrating their strength in 
the north Pacific. 

I have said that the reduction of the 
horse artillery means, to all who can read 
the signs of the times, the end of all idea 
of intervention in support of the neutrality 
of Belgium. When, in January last, I 
published the first article of this series, 
there was the gravest doubt in my mind 
as to what wall be the response that the 
questions asked by me with regard to 
Belgium would produce; I did not know 
whether or not England meant to fight for 
Belgium, but I did feel certain that En- 
gland ought to know her mind upon the 
point, and I thought it right that marked 
attention should be directed to a matter 
so important. A great deal of discussion 
followed, but that discussion has been all 
one way, and ro questions of last Janu 
ary now read like some of the specula- 
tions of ancient history. The principal 
party organ of the Conservatives of En- 
gland has declared that our intervention 
in support of Belgium, which up to last 
year was assumed as a matter of course 

y both parties in the State, “would be 
not only insane, but impossible.” It has 
been suggested by “ Diplomaticus” and 
the Standard that we are to allow Belgium 
to be temporarily utilized “as a right of 
way,” and the Wational Review has en- 
dorsed the suggestion of “ Diplomaticus,” 
and told us that it might be * possible to 
obtain a guarantee that the territory of 
Belgium, if traversed for military pur- 
poses, should not be permanently violated, 
and that, at the end of the struggle, the 
——- and independence of that coun- 
try should be religiously respected.” It 
is hardly necessary to argue seriously upon 
the religious respect which the neutrality 
of Belgium would receive after this non- 
permanent violation. My belief remains 
as strong as it was when I| wrote the arti- 
cles which appeared in January and Feb- 
ruary last, that when once the neutrality 
of Belgium is violated the independence 
of Belgium is gone. It is the Belgians 
who, when Germany and France fall out, 
if the struggle is a long or doubtful one, 
will have to pay the piper. The erection 
of Belgian fortresses on the Meuse, and 
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the proposed adoption of personal service | learning the lesson that she will have to 


— matters which have been recently dis- 
cussed in Belgium and elsewhere at enor- 
mous length — have caused a great accu- 
mulation of books and papers upon my 
table, but I put them aside into their 
drawer with the feeling that a question 
which was worth arguing at length six 
months ago has now been solved in En- 
gland. 

” The Belgians themselves, very wisely, 
are beginning to think of their own de- 
fence. We shall not save them, but if 
they choose, they still can save them- 
selves. Their fortifications at Namur and 
Liége, their possible adoption of personal 
service, and a large increase of their army 
and of their expenditure upon defence, 
may save them if they have also courage. 
All that has become clear is that it is not 
by England that they will be saved. The 
Swiss are able to make their own frontiers 
safe ; both the neutrality and the indepen- 
dence of Switzerland will be respected; 
and, if the Belgians will give themselves 
the trouble, what the Swiss do, they can 
do. They will be safer in their own hands 
than the outcome of the recent discus- 
sion shows them to have been in ours. 
The Morning Post in writing upon this 
question has used these words: “It is 
not likely that we should allow treaties to 
be violated with impunity without a pro- 
test. People may remark that protests 
are a very poor sort of compensation. But 
it would be far more natural and far more 
dignified for us to protest against a viola- 
tion of Belgian territory than to look com- 
placently on while such powers as France 
or Germany marched their armies across 
Belgium, satisfying ourselves with the 
assurance that at the close of the conflict 
the territory of Belgium should remain 
intact as before.” “ Diplomaticus” and 
the Standard, then, would have us come 
to an understanding to give the right of 
way, while the Morning Post would have 
us protest against its use. I do not my- 
self think that the Belgians, who are after 
all the people most concerned, would see 
much difference. 

The response to my first article has 
been virtually unanimous, and it is clear 
that my question whether we intend to 
fight for Belgium according to our treaty 
obligations, or to throw treaty obligations 
to the winds under some convenient pre- 
text, is already answered. On the other 
hand, it is now plain that Belgium desires, 
although stiil in a rather tepid way, to 
preserve her own neutrality, and through 
it her independence. She is gradually 





preserve it by the power to give hard 
knocks. Unfortunately we have misled 
Belgium for many years. The highest 
modern European strategic opinion upon 
the existing system of defence of Belgium, 
written only in 1884, runs as follows: “ All 
has been sacrificed to the intention to af- 
ford a landing-place to the army of succor 
to be furnished by a great naval power. 
It is England that is meant, for the neu- 
trality and independence of Belgium have 
no more firm defender than Great Brit- 
ain.” This was written three years ago, 
when a Liberal government was in power ; 
but it could not be repeated now, although 
we are under the rule of the party which 
is supposed to be the more inclined to in- 
terfere abroad. ‘Treaties die out no doubt 
intime. The treaty of 1839, with regard 
to Belgium, is after all much older than 
the treaty of the 21st November,. 1855, 
with regard to Sweden. France and En- 
gland would now’think it an insane idea 
that they should attempt to preserve the 
integrity of Sweden against Russia, and 
similarly, to all appearance, thinks En- 
gland with regard to Belgium now. 

As we turn aside the head from Bel- 
gium and leave her to protect herself, per- 
haps we shall have the satisfaction at least 
of seeing a bolder spirit spring up in that 
country, now left to her own devices. 
There are signs of an awakening on her 
part. When first the Belgians began to 
move in the middle of January last, and 
confessed that the discussion had stirred 
them up, they mobilized, with much satis- 
faction to themselves, one battery of artil- 
lery ; but now they talk of an experimental 
mobilization of their whole army. The 
Belgian artillery mobilization somewhat 
reminded me of our own; just as we have 
now become officially aware that if we had 
sent two corps to Antwerp or to Turkey a 
few years ago, we might have had a few 
guns left for the defence of England, but 
that if we were to do so now, there would 
not be one organized field-gun left for all 
the remaining infantry who are to defend 
us; so in Belgium when one battery of 
artillery was mobilized, it was only by 
taking the guns and the men and the 
horses from three others. So proud were 
the Belgians of what they had done, that 
the battery was reviewed in front of the 
ministry of war, where the minister of 
war, the minister of foreign affairs, and 
the minister of finance, with a great num- 
ber of officers, were at the windows to 
appreciate the full result. It came out, 
however, in connection with this mobiliza- 
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tion, which was described at great length 
in all the Belgian journals, that even the 
small existing Belgian army would have 
in the event of war suddenly to buy eight 
thousand horses and to find a very large 
number of officers, for the provision of 
whom no arrangement has been made. 
Moreover, even the number of privates 
who are required to complete the Belgian 
army on a war footing cannot be found, as 
was shown a year and a half ago in the 
excellent notes of the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution. Supposing 
that they could be found, and that the 
Belgian system was in reality that which 
it is on paper, it is a system which, as has 
been shown by great foreign writers, aban- 
dons to the enemy almost the whole king- 
dom, which would be occupied without 
resistance and laid under contribution. 
‘“‘ Moreover, in face of the rapidity of the 
mobilization of the armies of the adjoining 
countrics, it is to be feared that the con- 
centration of the Belgian army would be 
hindered, and that the Belgian troops 
would not be all able to bolt into their 
hole.” The réduit¢ of course is Antwerp. 

After the exposure of January last so 
much attention was called to Belgian de- 
fence that the king himself took part in 
the discussion, and inspired an article in 


the Revue de Belgigue on “ The Defence 
of Belgium from the National and Euro- 
pean point of view,” which was signed by 
the director of the ministry of foreign 


affairs. If La Meuse is right, the king 
sent also for the prime minister and the 
minister of war, and spoke to them so 
seriously that the Belgian clerical Con- 
servatives are about to undertake the 
whole of those measures which they for- 
merly opposed when they were proposed 
by the Belgian Liberals. They have be- 
gun with the fortification of the valley of 
the Meuse, which, conversely, is now op- 
posed by some of those Belgian Liberals 
by whom it was formerly recommended. 
This statement is denied, but politicians 
often draw distinctions where other peo- 
ple cannot see them. Belgium does not 
need to adopt the Prussian military sys- 
tem. The Swiss system would suffice for 
her. She need not keep her men in bar- 
racks, she may keep them at their homes. 
She needs that which she is now about to 
obtain —a series of fortifications on the 
Meuse, and a very rapid possible mobil- 
ization of a large force to man the walls 
—a service for which even half-trained 
infantry would suffice. Neither Germany 
nor France will violate her neutrality if 
it can only be done by shooting down 
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myriads of men; neither of the powers 
would face the delay; and although mili- 
tary critics may laugh at loss of general 
or outside sympathy being counted as an 
element in their calculations, still even 
that would have some weight. 

If the British protection of Belgium has 
gone, how much more has that of Turkey 
disappeared into the background? It is 
a curious reflection that both should have 
finally vanished while Lord Salisbury is 
in power. In the autumn of last year the 
Continental newspapers spoke of the “ ex- 
traordinary abandonment of the traditional 
policy of England in Europe, so clearly 
expressed in Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
Dartford speech,” and certainly that aban- 
donment was only looked forward to at 
that time as resulting from the alliance 
upon this question of Lord Randolph 
Churchill with the Liberals. In the few 
months which have elapsed, the policy of 
non-intervention in support of Turkey ap- 
pears to have become a fixed or settled 
national view, although it is possible that 
Lord Salisbury and a few others among 
the older men on the Conservative side 
still fail to recognize the almost universal 
change of English opinion. I am not 
here concerned to defend it, but only to 
state it as a fact. 

It is, indeed, doubtful whether it was 
ever really intended that the Anglo-Turk- 
ish Convention should be acted upon. 
The Russian engagement towards us, 
made before the Treaty of Berlin, may, or 
may not, be still in force, but certainly 
has little value. The Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention was never properly ratified, for 
Lord Salisbury insisted upon a ratification 
pure and simple, which the sultan would 
never consent to give him. There is too 
much reason to believe that the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention itself was part of 
merely theatrical arrangements, which 
were only intended to secure majorities in 
Parliament, which indeed they yielded, 
and in the country, which they failed to 
secure. As Sir Samuel Baker wrote at 
the time, although he was something of a 
Jingo, “ Wg have assumed the enormous 
responsibility of the protectorate of Asia 
Minor under conditions which we must 
know will never be fulfilled.” In the 
Parliamentary recess which followed the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin, Lord 
Salisbury, at Manchester, ventured to de- 
clare that the treaty would be absolutely 
fulfilled, and held out hopes to us that not 
only would Greece and the other smaller 


| powers be contented, but Turkey restored 
| to her former strength, reformed, and made 
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secure for a distant future. In the famous 
speech of the 18th July, 1878 —the Titus 
Oates speech—Lord Salisbury had as- 
sured us that the “ military supremacy ” of 
the sultan in eastern Roumelia had been 
secured. It was in the same speech that 
he said that “the presence of English 
troops, and the accumulation of English 
material of war at Cyprus would be mate- 
rial elements in assisting to maintain the 
independence of Asia Minor.” It was 
pointed out at the time that there was no 
material of war at Cyprus except the 
Hut Palace and a large number of warm- 
ing-pans which had been sent out there 
by mistake, and no English troops except 
three hundred men on the top of a high 
hill; but what every soldier knew then, 
namely, that we could not defend Asia 
Minor against Russia unless we were pre- 
pared to make sacrifices, of which there 
has been as yet no sign, is now known by 
every Civilian in the country. 

While it is impossible for us, looking 
to the inability that we have shown to 
reorganize our army, to defend Asia Minor 
for the Turks, even if the people of this 
country wished to do so, it is certainly 
necessary for us to defend India, which is 
not under present circumstances a very 
much easier task. Little fault has been 
found with what I said upon this point in 
my Russian article, except by Colonel 
Malleson in an article which appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for April last. 
Under the title of “ The Fortnightly Re- 
viewer and Russia,” Colonel Malleson, in 
the politest language, was good enough to 
say that I had not only dealt “ina mas- 
terly manner with the causes which have 
embittered the relations between Russia 
and England,” but had also submitted 
“with perfect fairness the conclusions of 
the military experts of foreign countries ” 
“upon the question of the possibilities of 
a Russian invasion of India.” ‘These 
conclusions point to the probability of 
the success of the invader, and this the 
Reviewer combats.” Colonel Malleson 
proceeded to argue at length, and with 
ability, that I took too optimistic a view 
in contending that it would be very diffi- 
cult for Russia to bring a large force of 
Turcoman cavalry into the field, or to 
supply the train which would be necessary 
for marching one hundred thousand men 
from Herat to Kandahar. My statement 
upon the point as to the train, which was 
perhaps the most important of all those 
in my article, expressed the opinion of 
some of the highest authorities whom it 
would be possible to name, authorities to 





whom I am certain Colonel Malleson 
would be the first to yield. At the same 
time, Colonel Malleson is perhaps right 
in thinking that I have said less than I 
might of the possibility of Russian ad- 
vance through Persia. He probably is 
justified in thinking that not only is it the 
manifest interest of Russia to absorb 
northern Persia —as Russia alone of Eu- 
ropean powers can absorb an Eastern 
country — before she attacks India, but 
also that the idea has got hold of the 
minds of the Russian Nationalist party. 
On the other hand, I think that Colonel 
Malleson is prepared to allow that he 
over-estimated the possibility of our strik- 
ing a real blow against Russia in the 
Caucasus, and J think that he and I are in 
agreement as to the necessity, if we are 
to defend India by counter-attack, of mak- 
ing that counter-attack from the Pacific. 

If I have sometimes fallen foul of those 
whom I look upon as belonging to the 
Jingo school of 1878, it is because I 
doubt their wisdom ; of their patriotism I 
have a profound conviction, and it is only 
of their methods that I complain, believ- 
ing as I do that the inflated language of 
1878 was a mere insult to our intelligence, 
and that the occupation of Cyprus was a 
blunder calculated to divert the country 
from the penitential consideration of its 
own real military weakness, and of the 
true ways in which that weakness should 
be remedied. Holding, as I do, that the 
evacuation of Kandahar and the attempt 
to create a united and friendly Afghanis- 
tan were wise, and that those who advo- 
cated the retention of Kandahar were 
mistaken in their policy, nevertheless I 
hate to contend with them because I feel 
all the time that upon the essential points 
we are in real agreement, namely, that we 
are living ina fools’ paradise ; that we are 
not ina military position, in spite of the 
enormous sums that we have been spend- 
ing to defend the empire against attack. 
I feel all the time that instead of contend- 
ing the one with the other, to the advan- 
tage of the so-called economists, we ought 
really to be standing side by side. 

It is impossible to find space to prove 
in this article that it is desirable that our 
rule in India should be maintained. 
There are assumptions which I am forced 
to make, and this is one of them, and I 
shall therefore venture to assume that it 
is worth keeping India at all hazards, for 
the sake both of its people and of our- 
selves, and that leaving India would mean 
the destruction of the peace of nearly a 
quarter of the human race. Neither, on 
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the other hand, can there be any doubt 
for any reasonable man that the progress 
of Russia over central Asia has been, on 
the whole, an advantage to civilization ; 
the Russian government, however incom- 
petent to govern liberally Bulgarians or 
Poles, being infinitely superior to the gov- 
ernments which held sway at Samarkand 
or.Merv. But now the Russians have 
reached the frontiers of Afghanistan, and 
looking to the burning love of their na- 
tional independence which in all their civil 
turmoils the Afghans have displayed, I 
doubt if many can be found to wish that 
Russian rule should, against the unani- 
mous wishes of the people, be allowed to 
spread itself over the country. The Rus- 
sians have lately taken for their arms in 
central Asia, “On a field azure, a Russian 
imperial eagle, or, between a rising sun 
and a setting moon.” The Russians are 
trying to inspire the Afghans with the 
belief that in these arms it is Russia 
which is the rising sun and England the 
setting moon. Nevertheless the Afghans, 
however much they may fight among them- 
selves, are still united against foreign 
attack, and at least as little anxious to see 
the Russians in Cabul as to see the En- 
glish there. When, therefore, there are 


found Englishmen to declare that they 
think that it would be a good thing that 


the English and Russian outposts should 
meet in friendly fashion upon the Hel- 
mund, I am always disposed to suspect 
the reality of their belief in the excellence 
of this expected future, and to fancy rather 
that it may be by cowardice that - be are 
inspired. It is as certain as almost any- 
thing can be that sooner or later we shall 
be engaged in war with Russia, and the 
nearer she is to us upon our Indian fron- 
tier the more difficult it will be for us to 
fight her. But I tried in my Russian arti- 
cle to show that there is no need for the 
growth of a hopeless feeling, inasmuch as 
we can, for many years to come, both hold 
our own upon our Indian frontier, and, if 
we properly organize our forces, carry the 
war into the enemy’s camp by an attack 
upon the Russian possessions on the 
Pacific. In this, it is now clear, I take 
the middle view. I am called on the one 
side a Jingo in sheep’s clothing, and on 
the other side I am attacked by the real 
Jingoes because I believe that we can still 
hold our own. Let me make, then, one 
more appeal to the so-called economists, 
that they will weigh well the considera- 
tions that I have put forward and ask 
themselves whether there is not at least 
cause for anxiety in our military position. 
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When I declared that we could hold our 
own upon the Indian frontier, I believed 
in the possibility of our being able in the 
event of war, without dangerously reduc- 
ing our force at home, to pour troops into 
India, and also to organize an expedition 
for an attack on Vladivostock. Since I 
wrote the Russian article to which I al- 
lude grave doubts have been thrown by 
Lord Wolseley’s speech upon our ability 
to do even this. There are many who, 
knowing that we have in India a large na- 
tive military police, think that we could 
put in line against the Russians virtually 
the whole of the white army and the whole 
of the native army too. This is a danger- 
ous delusion, There are many scientific 
officers who have seen the Russian troops, 
as I have seen them often, and who be- 
lieve, as I believe, that they are among the 
best soldiers in the world. Those who do 
not fully take that view are generally of 
the opinion that most of the Russian 
troops are of this quality, and that others 
of their regiments are very inferior to the 
average. It is certain, however, that if 
transport difficulties prevent the possibil- 
ity of the attempted invasion of India by 
an overwhelming Russian force, the troops 
who do advance beyond Herat will be of 
a first-class quality. Picked men will be 
sent upon this expedition, and it is simply 
idle to believe that our native regiments, 
going into action with about four white 
fighting officers each, and liable after a 
few minutes of hot fire to find themselves 
commanded by a subaltern just out from 
home, can be counted upon to stand up to 
picked Russians. No man knows the 
Indian army better than Sir Frederick 
Roberts, and no man is more popular in 
its ranks, but I feel certain that upon this 
point Sir Frederick Roberts cannot be 
quoted upon the optimistic side. We 
shall be happy if, in the event of a Rus- 
sian attack upon India, we can count upon 
our native army to keep watch over the 
enormous forces unfortunately maintained 
by native princes, and to hold our commu- 
nications against possible attack. I re- 
peat what 1 have said before, that if we 
can spare the best of the Punjaub cavalry, 
the Bengal lancers, and the Goorkha, Sikh, 
or Pathan infantry to send against the 
Russian force, we must estimate for an 
equal number of British troops to be left 
behind. No doubt in the course of time 
the native Indian army will be reformed, 
and we may even live to see the day arrive 
when we may rival the Russians them- 
selves in giving scope to the military en- 
ergies of the picked men among subject 
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populations; but I have in these articles 
to deal with facts as I find them, and I 
speak of the Indian army as it exists at 
the present moment. 

To hold our own, then, upon the north- 
west frontier, and to carry the war into 
Russian territory by an attack upon Rus- 
sia’s Pacific shores, is the most that we 
can expect to be able todo. With a Chi- 
nese alliance, which we ought to be able to 
gain and to retain, our position in Man- 
churia would be very strong. It is there, 
and there only, that in the event of war 
Russia can be bled to death, for of the 
attack upon the Caucasus and the attack 
upon Cronstadt, both of which Colonel 
Malleson originally recommended, I fear 
that the one and the other are about 
equally unlikely to succeed. 

Major Buxton has pointed out in his 
admirable book that armies must be sup- 
— to exist for the purpose of fighting 

attles, and “that an army which should 
be unable to wage war, would be worth- 
less.” Yet according to the tests which 
he gives us by which to estimate the ex- 
istence of areal army, it must be admitted 
that while we have an army in India, we 


have no army at home in England. The 
notion that, although we have not an arm 

at the present time, we should be able sud- 
denly to collect one in time of war, is a dan- 
gerous delusion which ought to be got rid 


of as soon as possible. When Sir E. Ham- 
ley brought before Parliament his very 
doubtful suggestions for the defence of 
London, in which however the doubtful 
point was not the need for defence or the 
danger of the present situation, but the 
character of the suggestions made, a Rad- 
ical member rose to protest against “ the 
assumption that we ought always to be 
spending money on military and naval 
armaments.” He went on to say that 
“periodical panics were much to be dep- 
recated, as they caused great expendi- 
ture from time to time,” and that “we 
could not afford to lavish our treasures 
upon expensive armaments if we were to 
supply the people with free schools and 
technical instruction;” but it is doubtful 
whether the freedom of free schools will 
in itself enable us to resist invasion, or 
whether the gain to our trade by techni- 
cal instruction is not neutralized by the 
increase of risks against which it seems 
reasonable to insure. If periodical pan- 
ics cause great expenditure, it is perhaps 
because our military situation is such that 
panic from time to time is certain to oc- 
cur; and while one may agree that it is 
undesirable to spend money by fits and 
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starts, it is hardly an unjustifiable “as- 
sumption ” to contend that such interests 
and such a trade as ours should be in- 
sured. If this Radical member had, in- 
stead of following Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, suggested to us considerations which 
confirm the notorious fact that we are not 
at present getting sufficient value for the 
money that we spend, his remarks might 
possibly have produced a more beneficial 
result. Now in his reply the secretary of 
state for war went beyond the already 
very terrible statements in his memoran- 
dum, and deliberately informed the House 
of Commons not only that, in spite of 
our immense expenditure, “ military stores 
have been allowed to fall into a condition 
absolutely unjustifiable,” but “that econ- 
omy has been more than once produced 
by an absence of all stores.” On another 
day he said: “ Batteries would in time of 
war be absolutely useless without ammu- 
nition columns. We have at present not 
one of these columns, or any organization 
for furnishing them on the outbreak of 
hostilities.” It is against such horrible 
treachery to the interests of the country 
that rere, tc to guard in future, and it is 
not the Randolph Churchill policy or the 
new Radical policy which will help us to 
guard against it. For men who have not 
made a special study of military affairs to 
promise to save five millions a year upon 
the army and navy estimates is somewhat 
rash; but economy has always a sufficient 
surface popularity to make it worth while 
for us to combat steadily every suggestion 
of the kind, and to ask at least for chapter 
and verse as to the manner in which the 
saving is to take place, and at the expense 
of what department of the service. If, 
on the other hand, we were told that the 
money which we spend is not well spent 
at present, and that we do not get value 
for it, then the economists would be able 
to work along with the army reformers, 
who to a man agree with the justice of 
this view. I am sorry to say that the 
more inquiry one makes, and the more 
time one spends upon the army and the 
navy estimates, the more one comes to 
the belief, nay, I might almost say the 
certainty, that while we have a small effi- 
cient white army in India, even in India 
the greater portion of the troops we nom- 
inally possess, are non-efficient, and in 
England, with an equal expenditure, our 
army in a modern sense may be said to 
be non-existent. In these days armies 
cannot be forced like mushrooms, and 
however great the patriotism and the mil- 
itary aptitude of Englishmen —and 1 for 
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one certainly do not undervalue them —a 
sudden rush on London by a small, well- 
trained army would find before it nothing 
buta mob. The opponents of all military 
expenditure are apt to talk as though for- 
tification were an admitted waste of mon- 
ey, whereas it is a military axiom even 
with the most economical of powers, such 
as Germany, for example, which never 
spends an unnecessary penny, that “ for- 
tification is the most economical way of 
securing a position from attack,” leading 
as it does to direct economy in war by 
enabling the defenders to be made less 
numerous, and in peace in the lesser cost 
of maintenance as against that of other 
means of defence. In this country we not 
only have no army in spite of our expen- 
diture, and no defence of our commercial 
ports such as in these days they undoubt- 
edly require, no protection of our coasts 
and of our coaling-stations sufficient to 
enable our navy to exercise to the full its 
powers, but by the absence of all these 
things we expose ourselves to the cer- 
tainty that sooner or later we shall have 
suddenly to do our best, probably unavail- 
ingly, to make up for our deficiencies by 
lavish expenditure in the most uneconom- 
ical way possible. 

There is a difficulty in obtaining con- 
sideration for these views when a Conserv- 


ative government happens to be in office. 
The chief organs of the press are in this 
case too commonly silent, and the “ser- 
vice members” and the House of Lords 


are powerless. There is always upon the 
Liberal side a generdl desire to associate 
Liberalism with the principles of economy 
and of peace, and if a Conservative gov- 
ernment under pressure from Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill diminishes expenditure 
upon one point or resists the necessity for 
increase upon another, the Liberals are 
afraid to criticise; on the other hand, 
when the Conservatives are in opposition, 
any such economy is certain to be met 
with a storm of outcry both from the Con- 
servative party as a whole, and from every 
member “of the services.” Full criticism 
is insured in the one case and absence of 
criticism is certainin the other. But, after 
all, Liberals ought to remember the great 
Liberals, and even the great Radicals, who 
have insisted, in the interests of peace 
itself, on the maintenance of the defen- 
sive strength of England; and every En- 
glishman should at least be willing to face 
the full discussion of the question whether 
we are in a fit condition to defend our- 
selves at the present time. 

I shall take some future occasion of 
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stating more fully my views — which, 
though they are the views of a civilian, I 
know are in agreement with those of some 
distinguished officers — upon the system 
which might give us a better return for 
our expenditure than does that which we 
pursue at present. Generally speaking, 
my remedies would rest in the first place 
upon a careful consideration of the duties 
which we wish our army to perform. It 
has become unlikely that we shall engage 
in Continental war, but it is still certain 
that we ought to possess the means of 
sending out an expeditionary force capa- 
ble either of aiding directly in the defence 
of India, or of making a counter-attack. 
In India itself we must always keep up 
a large white force. The other colonial 
garrisons, excluding those which are, or 
easily may be, supplied by the colonies 
themselves, do not require a sufficient 
number of men to make them of much im- 
portance in the consideration of the prob- 
lem. What we have to look to, then, are 
mainly the defence of India, the defence 
of England, and the supply of a possible 
expeditionary force. 

For the defence of India, or rather for 
the garrisoning of India in time of peace, 
and for a portion of her defence in time of 
war, we still need, according to an opin- 
ion which I expressed at the date of the 
first introduction of short service, a long- 
service army. Short service is admirable 
for European service, and in these days 
necessary, whether admirable or not; but 
it is inapplicable to the condition of affairs 
which the French have to face in Indo- 
China, and which we have to face in India, 
the Straits, Ceylon, and Hong-Kong. Sir 
John Adye, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review of April, misapprehends our views 
when he says that most of us who are for 
this change, are of opinion “ that only men 
of mature age — say between thirty and 
forty — should be called on to serve in the 
tropics.” We do not in the least wish to 
raise the age of the men sent out. As 
regards reliefs and cost he also misappre- 
hends the position. We do not wish reg- 
iments sent out and brought home, young 
and old together, but permanent Indian 
regiments, brought home, and continually 
renewed with men of twenty years of age, 
joining, practically, for any period the 
please. Some years ago, when we sud- 
denly changed our military system, we 
partly did so in imitation of foreign powers, 
which, however, have as a rule a wholly 
different set of facts to meet. The rule of 
not sending men to India under twenty con- 
tinues, whatever the care taken, to weaken 
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the regiments at home. The short-service 
system with its rapid changes involves 
great expense to India, and is one cause 
of that continual increase in her military 
burdens which makes the Indian army as 
costly as the French or German, and 
sometimes the most costly in the world, 
with the exception of that of Russia, with 
its peace establishment of something like 
eight hundred and ninety thousand men, 
The chief argument against the recon- 
stitution of a separate army for India 
(under which term I include, for military 
purposes, certain of the tropical colonies) 
is the danger of white mutiny, or at least 
of the existence of a trades-union feeling 
leading to military strikes. I meet this 
danger by proposing to make the separate 
army a popular business, which a man 
could go into or go out of when he chose, 
guarding only by an extremely short min- 
imum service against the possibility of 
losing our money by the return of the men 
immediately after their enlistment. As 
Major Buxton says: “ For home service 
and European warfare, we are in the same 
position as any Continental nation; we 
need a reserve, and therefore a short- 
service army. What difficulties do not 
hamper us in striving to reconcile short 
service with foreign service! Divide the 
two services, and all becomes simple. 
The foreign service army... requires 


yearly fewer recruits, becomes acclima- 
tized, and has fewer green young men in 
its ranks; it is never relieved home, 
though it moves aboutabroad. The ques- 
tion of home and foreign reliefs is closed 
forever. Recruits go out, and time-expired 


men come home; that is all.” On the 
other hand, for the home army T should 
rely very largely upon the militia or vol- 
unteers, and for the infantry privaies of 
the expeditionary army, upon special vol- 
unteers from the militia or volunteers. 
The feeling of England is so much against 
the adoption of a conscription that we are 
never likely to accept that system here; 
but there is no difficulty with us of obtain- 
ing men for home service in time of peace, 
and volunteers for special foreign service 
in time of war, and, therefore while en- 
couragement to volunteering is desirable, 
the adoption of a conscription is unneces- 
sary. The providing of openings in civil 
life for retiring non-commissioned officers, 
towards which Lord Wemyss and Mr. 
Walter have done so much, will also be of 
high importance. Speaking as one who 
has seen, as a civilian, a good deal of war, 
I am convinced that the time which is re- 
quired, provided that your officers and 
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non-commissioned officers are well trained, 
to make an infantry private, is not very 
great. If this be so, is it not clear that 
our money should be spent upon fortifica- 
tions, upon guns, upon torpedoes and 
coast mines, and upon the scientific 
branches, or the portions of an army which 
it is difficult suddenly to create — upon 
cavalry, upon horse and field artillery, 
upon engineers, upon officers and non- 
commissioned officers — and that in times 
of peace we should keep up the smallest 
permanent force of infantry privates which 
is necessary for the purpose of the train- 
ing of the non-commissioned and the com- 
missioned officers? This would serve as 
a model, and also as a nucleus for the 
expeditionary force. If a separate army 
were once more made for India, the force 
at home might be highly localized, which 
would increase the popularity of the ser- 
vice and facilitate the mobilization of the 
reserves in time of war. Each regiment 
would organize and look after its own re- 
serve, and a great saving of money would 
also be the result. The adventurous men 
who now flock into the army would go 
into the Indian force. The expeditionary 
army would be easily provided in time of 
war, after mobilization had taken place, 
by volunteering from the home force. Its 
cavalry, artillery, engineers, commissariat, 
and train would all be ready; a full num- 
ber of highly trained officers and non-com- 
missioned officers would be ready to join 
the men, who would themselves be already 
trained in the ordinary duties of an in- 
fantry private. Both recent Prussian and 
recent French experience has shown that 
under such circumstances it takes but 
very little time for the men to get to know 
the officers and the officers the men, and 
for regimental feeling to be formed. We 
have in our well-fed and powerful youth 
of the upper and middle classes a fighting 
stock which no other country in the world 
possesses; and if every opportunity were 
taken to utilize the advantage we are 
given by this fact, I am convinced that our 
new army would be a pattern to the world. 
Instead of this, we see, at the present time, 
every opportunity taken to starve the vol- 
unteer force, as recently, for example, 
since the report of the committee on the 
capitation grant. 

Instead of trying to imitate at one time 
the Prussians and at another time the 
French, we ought in my belief to strike 
out a thoroughly national system for our- 
selves; and I am convinced that by an 
expenditure of far less than the thirty-six 
to thirty-eight millions sterling which we 
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spend already upon our army, we could 
create a force which would make our ene- 
mies pause before they ventured to attack 
us. This is not the time to work out, as I 
intend soon to do, the possible relations 
in the new infantry system between what 
might be called the guards, the militia, 
and the volunteers. Some of the Austra- 
lian colonies, in their new military system, 
have recognized the distinction which 
should exist, in order to call out the full 
local military strength, between various 
classes of what they style volunteers. 
Some of them have a force in the nature 
of a volunteer militia, which is paid ; some 
have also a force in the nature of a purely 
volunteer force, which is only armed and 
instructed, but not paid; and it will be 
interesting at a future time to consider 
whether the various Australian military 
systems do not point out to us the way in 
which we should walk in the future, just 
as many of their political ideas are likely 
also to be ultimately adopted in the moth- 
erland. They cannot, however, rob us of 
the glory of having shown them the way 
in true volunteering, first in 1803, and 
again in 1859. 

If the theory upon which our existing 
army system is based had any relation at 
all to fact, there might be much, indeed, 
that could be said for it. When, however, 
we find that after years upon years of re- 
organization, and years upon years of 
fabulous expenditure, we are virtually 
without an army, and that England and In- 
dia together, with an expenditure greater 
than that of Russia, can put into the field 
a force capable of fighting against Euro- 
pean troops only equal to the force of 
Roumania, surely the time has come when 
revolutionary measures should be tried. 
To see our reserves called out for little 
wars in Egypt or the Soudan has shown 
that our present scheme of army organ- 
ization is a total failure. I am certain 
that in the main it is the view which has 
been put forward by Colonel MacAndrew, 
Major Buxton, and other thoughtful sol- 
diers which is likely to prevail; but even 
supposing that our opinion in favor of a 
return to a separate army for India were 
to be rejected, it is still possible, without 
making that largest and in my belief most 
important change, to do much in the direc- 
tion which I have indicated, namely, the 
giving of high ofiiciency to the elements 
which cannot be rapidly created in the 
home army, and the loyal adegtion for the 
infantry of the principle of localization 
and of union with the militia and volun- 
teers. 
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The army must resign itself to certain 
changes which will be involved in that 
adoption of more business-like principles 
which has become a necessity. Both the 
War Office and the Horse Guards need 
considerable change; and whenever the 
Duke of Cambridge is driven by advanc- 
ing years to give up his post, the man 
who is to be the new general commanding 
the forces, should not be a young prince, 
but one of the most hard-working officers 
of the army, Sir Frederick Roberts, Lord 
Wolseley, or some other man of the same 
type. The danger with a young prince 
would be that politeness would incline 
him always to agree with the last person 
who talked to him, and that he would be 
unable to take, what is necessary in these 
days, a decided line of his own. I am not 
complaining in this matter of the present 
commander-in-chief, for the Duke of Cam- 
bridge is not a young prince at all, and 
not a prince of this type, and is certainly 
not open to this objection. In future, 
however, it will be better that the natural 
connection between the crown and the 
army should be retained in practice only 
in those matters to which, as a fact, the 
royal sp attach the most importance. 
There can be no reason why the king for 
the time being, or why, if it were thought 
undesirable to place the king in this posi- 
tion, the young military representative of 
the family—such, for example, as the 
Duke of Connaught is at the present time 
— should not be chairman of a small com- 
mittee, consisting of four or five of the 
superior officers in great commands, who 
should meet once or twice a year to settle 
the infantry promotions, and chairman of 
similar committees dealing with the cav- 
alry and other branches. All that we ask 
is that there should be full recognition of 
the fact that, until a complete change in 
our army system has taken place, there is 
a great deal of hard work and of rough 
work that will have to be done. 

Colonel MacAndrew, of whom I spoke 
above, in the conclusion of one of his 
articles upon army reform, expressed, just 
two years ago, the hope that many then 
living might see the federation of the 
British Empire for general defence. The 
two years which have passed since those 
words were written have already seen the 
successful accomplishment of a long step 
in that direction. Whatever blame the 
impartial observer may have to allot to 
some of the other steps which the present 
government have taken, he can have noth- 
ing but praise for their recognition, in 
their circular of last autumn, of the place 
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of the colonies in the future military or- 
geet of the empire. It is a strange 
act that Mr. Stanhope, the author of that 
excellent circular, should have been the 
minister of war to take the longest step 
which for some years past has been taken 
in the wrong direction in connection with 
the defences of the empire, by his reduc- 
tion of the artillery, and still more by the 
grounds of his defence of that lamentable 
step. The conference which has been 
lately held was nominally a general con- 
ference with the self-governing colonies, 
but practically it was an Australian con- 
ference, and for the present it would seem 
that the chief strength that can be gained 
from our colonial possessions, for general 
imperial defence, must come from Austra- 
lia. As regards Canada, the predominant 
feeling is Saale; but it is useless to 
disguise the fact that there is a good deal 
of separatist feeling in Canada, and that 
there are at times dangerous ups and 
downs in Canadian sentiment about the 
empire and its advantages. Moreover, 
Canada has an overshadowing neighbor of 
enormous power in the United States, 
with whom she has from time to time 
causes of sharp difference. The South 
African colonies have a vast preponder- 
ance of native population. The Austra- 
lians alone are in the happy position of 
being completely masters in their own 
house, and of having no very near neigh- 
bors, and certainly no neighbors of whom 
they are afraid. 

It is, perhaps, rather to the credit of 
the government than a reproach to them, 
that they are somewhat sparing of any- 
thing which can fairly be described as 
humbug or bunkum in their talk about 
the colonies. At the same time they per- 
haps fail on the imaginative side, and are 
likely to continue to have differences from 
time to time with the colonists because of 
this defect in theirintelligence. It ought, 
perhaps, not to be made a charge against 
the government, looking to the cheapness 
of the other line, to use a happy term of 
modern Oxford slang, that in the queen’s 
speech, at the beginning of the session, 
they failed to advertise their Colonial Con- 
ference. At the same time this modest 
policy may be pushed toofar. The defect 
of imagination which it displays came out 
very strongly in the speech of Lord Salis- 
bury to the colonial delegates about the 
New Hebrides. Those who were present 
at its delivery described the scene as dra- 
matic in the extreme, through the contrast 
between Lord Salisbury’s apologetic hu- 
mility and diplomatic reserve, and the 





outspoken youthful British enthusiasm of 
the Australians. The abridged account 
of the discussion which appeared in the 
Standard of the 6th of May was mildly 
disavowed by Sir Henry Holland and Lord 
Onslow on that day, but was, as a fact, . 
within the mark, and less inaccurate than 
any “ official verdatim report ” would be. 
om Salisbury, who had armed himself 
with the support of one prominent New 
Zealander (immediately denounced as a 
traitor by the out-and-out representatives 
of colonial feeling), seemed to think that 
the colonists would accept platitudes in 
the same calm fashion in which they would 
be accepted by the House of Lords. He 
was rudely undeceived; the moment he 
sat down, the Australians told him that 
his speech was a wet blanket, or, as others 
put it, “a douche of cold water;” that 
they were almost sorry that they had 
left Australia, that they were very glad 
that they were immediately returning to 
its healthier atmosphere, and that such 
speeches might be suited to an old coun- 
try, but would be received with dismay b 
the colonial Cabinets. One of the lead- 
ing colonists, who is likely soon to be the 
prime minister of one of the most powerful 
colonies, declared plainly that he had 
heard Lord Salisbury’s speech “ with con- 
fusion and dismay,” and that Lord Salis- 
bury must understand that if France did 
not go out of the New Hebrides of her 
own accord she would have to go out of 
New Caledonia too. Lord Salisbury in 
reply admitted that the French were bound 
to leave, and were apparently staying in 
the New Hebrides in virtual breach of 
their own word, but added, “ You cannot 
negotiate great powers out of islands ;” 
to which the retort was, “ Then France 
seems to have negotiated us out of the 
New Hebrides.” Lord Salisbury, in a 
deprecatory fashion, explained that there 
had been so many governments lately in 
France that chaos had ensued “in the 
French offices ;” whereupon a Victorian 
(I believe it was) answered: “A little 
chaos seems an excellent thing, and per- 
haps we should do better if we had some 
here,” which was not polite towards the 
host. A portion of the storm afterwards 
fell, I hear, in private upon Sir. F. Dillon 
Bell, who had been interviewed by a 
French correspondent, and had been im- 
prudent enough to admit that “ personally 
he had been favorable to M. Waddington’s 
proposal” (that the French should keep 
the New Hebrides but stop transporta- 
tion), though he now agreed that “the 
refusal of Australia had made everything 
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impossible except the complete independ- 
ence of the New Hebrides.” “The refusal 
of Australia! ” shades of colonial ex-sec- 
retaries of state ! 

I have fully stated in the article on 
France the case of the colonists against the 
French with regard to the New Hebrides, 
and generally with regard to transportation 
and the Pacific. It looks now as though 
France were beginning to recognize the 
strength of the colonial feeling upon the 
subject. A short time ago the French 
newspapers of all shades declared that 
France intended to stay in the New Heb- 
rides, toget labor thence, and to send 
convicts thither if she chose ; but now the 
subject is seldom mentioned, and the 
French appear to be prepared to back out. 
As I tried to point out to them in my arti- 
cle on France, which was much noticed 
but unfavorably received in Paris, it is 
the part of a true friend to tell the French 
that the colonists intend that they shall 
go, and are strong enough to make them 
go. The best way in which they can 
buy safety for New Caledonia, to which 
their lawful claim is undoubted, is to yield 
rapidly with regard to the New Hebrides 
and other points on which they are in the 
wrong. They are dealing with young 


countries, who are perhaps more vigorous 
than altogether respectful of strict rights ; 


and as America drove them out of Mexico, 
the Australians are likely to drive them 
out of the south Pacific. Nobody in En- 
gland cares much one way or the other 
about this question, except so far as our 
Australian colonists care, or as we are 
— by our wish for peace ; but no En- 
glish government would be strong enough 
to protect the French in the south Pacific 
against the Australian colonies. It is un- 
necessary for me to repeat the arguments 
by which I showed the altogether unlawful 
nature of the French occupation; but I 
am bound to say that, looking forward a 
few years, I do not myself believe that the 
lawful Dutch and German occupations of 
portions of New Guinea, or the lawful 
French occupation of New Caledonia are, 
because they are lawful, likely therefore 
to last very long. The young peoples of 
Australia cannot be dealt with in the same 
way in which an old power like England 
can be dealt with, and France cannot 
afford to trifle with Australian feeling. 
There is a certain fear on the part of 
nervous people that in the case of the 
New Hebrides the colonies will have been 
found to have tasted blood. It is the fact 
that at the time when I wrote my second 
article, thaton France, which appeared on 
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the 1st of February last, the question of 
the New Hebrides had been settled against 
the colonies. The government, which had 
decided not to run the risk of offending 
France upon this point, and which felt its 
hands fatally weakened by certain simi- 
larities presented by the case of Egypt, 
had decided, while protesting, to allow in 
practice the French occupation to con- 
tinue. If this decision has been lately 
changed, it has been changed entirely 
through the strength of colonial language. 
Even on the day after the colonial speeches 
to Lord Selabery had been made the 
whole of the French newspapers published 
a list of “Requests for passages to the 
Colonies,” in which the second and third 
places in point of numbers were occupied 
by two countries which the French in 
many of their books claim as “ colonies,” 
although in each case there is an official 
denial made or an official veil set up — 
Madagascar with 6,812 requests, and the 
New Hebrides with 4,917 requests. After 
what the French had heard privately of 
the intention of the British government 
with regard to the New Hebrides, to 
snatch the islands from them will indeed 
be to take the bone out of the mouth of 
the dog. It is possible that colonial in- 
terference may lead, not only in this case 
but in others, to increased risk of war 
with France. At the same time I myself 
am disposed to doubt this, for I believe 
that we oftener run into war through say- 
ing less than we mean than through telling 
the exact truth about our feelings. 

The partial success of the Australians 
with regard to the New Hebrides will no 
doubt encourage the friends of Newfound- 
land to hope that there also the colonial 
view may ultimately prevail. This is in- 
deed a different case, more nearly resem- 
bling the French position in New Caledo- 
nia or the German position in New Guinea, 
than the French unlawful position in the 
New Hebrides. The full demands of our 
colonists in Newfoundland with regard to 
the French Shore are really demands 
for a change in a treaty situation. The 
powers which were unfortunately con- 
ferred on France in the last century are 
incompatible with the growth of the colony 
of Newfoundland, and sooner or later I 
have no doubt that they will disappear ; 
but at present the risk of serious trouble 
in taking steps to end them is such that, 
the Newfoundlanders not being Austra- 
lians, and the French rights being better 
upon paper than in the case of the New 
Hebrides, I expect, in spite of the passing 
of the Bait Bill, to see the government 
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continue to be yielding towards France. 
Certainly in these days the empire will 
have enough to do if it is successfully to 
espouse the cause of each of the colonies 
against powerful interlopers. If we are 
to be guided only by unanimous colonial 
feeling we may have to fight for Canada 
against the United States upon the fish- 
eries question, as well as for Newfound- 
land against France. The simplest test, 
however, that we can take to find the cases 
in which we ought to interfere and the 
cases where our attitude should be one of 
reserve, is to examine for ourselves into 
the right and wrong. We may depend 
upon it that in the long run our wisest 
course will be steadfastly to maintain our 
position and the position of our colonists 
when, as in the New Hebrides, we have 
right upon our side, and to negotiate or 
try to search out acceptable compromise 
when, as in the case of Newfoundland, 
the matter is very doubtful. If, however, 
we are to maintain a high standard of na- 
tional integrity ourselves, and to expect it 
in turn from others, we shall have to act 
very differently, in other parts of the 
world as well as the south Pacific, from 
the manner in which we have been acting 
lately. If, in the interests of the empire 
as a whole, we are to allow no breach of 
the word that has been plighted to us, then 
we must not consider in each case whether 
that particular case is, taken by itself, 
worthy the risk of war, but we must adopt 
a severer standard and an equal standard. 
The influence of Lord Randolph Church- 
ill bas made itself felt of late in the de- 
partments. Although that noble lord upon 
some subjects agrees with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, it is notorious that in imperial ques- 
tions they often hold very different views, 
and that Mr. Chamberlain has shown in 
the case of the Cameroons, of the Niger, 
and in other similar matters on which he 
had to pronounce an opinion as head of 
the Board of Trade, that he understands 
the bearing upon our commerce and upon 
our future of the habitual assertion of our 
rights. I doubt whether he would have 
been the man to permit the murderers of 
Dabulamanzi to go unpunished. That 
chief was killed in the Native Reserve — 
that is, practically, in British territory — 
by Boers who had an official connection 
with the new republic upon our borders. 
For some time past no attempt has been 
made to bring these ruffians to justice. 
Yet if we do not take action in such cases 
we damage the individual rights of En- 
glishmen and of those who are under the 
protection of this country, as we damage 





our imperial rights and our imperial future 
by inaction in such cases as that of the 
New Hebrides. 

The chief outcome of the Colonial Con- 
ference has been the establishmont of a 
joint system of naval defence in the Aus- 
tralian seas, and this is, no doubt, an ex- 
cellent new departure, but it is only a very 
small point actually gained, -when we con- 
sider the amount of the contributions, as 
compared with what remains to be done 
in taking measures for the future security 
of the empire. At the present moment 
India alone contributes her fair share, 
with the United Kingdom, towards impe- 
rial expenditure. The colonies obtain 
great advantages from our diplomacy, from 
our consuls, and in a thousand other ways, 
without sufficient return; and it will be 
necessary to continue in the course upon 
which we have entered, and to increase 
and generalize the amount of their contri- 
butions, while providing for a more effi- 
cient expenditure of the sums raised than 
has been assured in the past. The pres- 
ent condition of our coaling stations in the 
China seas shows the need of which I 
speak, for improvement in efficiency. The 
recent elaborate articles in the French 
military review of foreign countries, which 
is compiled by the general staff at the 
ministry of war, on the defence of Hong 
Kong and other British possessions, are 
not pleasant reading for us. The French 
scientific writer begins, for example, with 
regard to Hong Kong by pointing out the 
enormous importance of the third port of 
the British Empire, and the probability of 
the increase of that importance through the 
opening of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
He shows that the military and strategic 
importance of Hong Kong is as great as 
the commercial. He next states what has 
been the past condition of the fortifica- 
tions, and points out the improvements 
which are being made in them. The 
writer then, several times over, remarks 
upon the feeble numbers of the garrison, 
and informs us that it is evidently insuffi- 
cient for the defence, and that while we 
have some idea of protecting the port we 
entirely neglect the southern part of the 
small island. He adds, by way of conclu- 
sion, that want of money, both in the 
mother country and in the colony, makes 
it impossible to complete the fortifications 
of the island, but says that unless we 
complete them and increase the garrison, 
our Pacific fleet must be tied to Hong 
Kong for its defence. The position, there- 
fore, of Hong Kong, according to a foreign 
scientific writer, appears to be pretty much 
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the same as the position of Port Hamilton 
while we held it, namely, that however 
important the station may be, it is impos- 
sible to defend it except by the presence 
of the fleet, or by the spending of large 
sums of money upon fortifications, and 
upon the increase of the garrison. The 
reasons which led to the abandonment of 
Port Hamilton in spite of what might be 
called the strategic necessity of holding 
it, are the same reasons as those which 
make Hong Kong weak. From the mili- 
tary point of view it was essential to have 
held Port Hamilton. The ablest of the 
foreign writers who have discussed the 
chances of a war between Russia and 
Great Britain has given high praise to 
Mr. Gladstone’s second administration for 
the seizure of Port Hamilton, and has 
pointed out how essential is the occupation 
of that post to any chance of successful 
offensive action on the part of England 
against Russia. The port itself has, since 
the publication of that book, been evacu- 
ated by our forces, and evacuated only 
because it was a weakness to our Pacific 
squadron to be tied to it for its defence. 
If we are ever to be at war with Russia 
we shall have to attack her at Vladivostock 
and on the Amoor; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, we shall need as a base a 
fortified station to the north of Hong 
Kong. 

It would be of some interest to consider, 
did space allow it, whether the commence- 
ment of military federation of the empire 
which has been made, is a step towards 
the future adoption of any scheme of 
general imperial federation, but we have 
hardly as yet reached a point at which it 
is useful to spend much time on the details 
ofthatinquiry. We are beginning already 
to see something of practical federation. 
There was lately a race upon the Thames 
for a sculling championship, in which an 
Australian beat a New Brunswicker, no 
home-staying Englishman competing in 
the race; and it would look as though in 
certain lines of interest England is becom- 
ing only a resting-place or a meeting-place 
for her colonial children. Facts oppose 
themselves to any attempt to hurry the 
solution of the problem of federation. It 
is impossible for the governments so much 
as to move in it until at least the leading 
colonies are ready. At the present mo- 
ment some of our chief colonies are either 
in doubt of or opposed to all federation 
schemes. The great merit of what the 
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fore, at the right moment, exactly that 
which could be successfully accomplished, 
It is an excellent thing that irresponsible 
societies should debate the conditions of 
the problem of the future, but the matter 
has not reached the stage at which it can 
have any bearing upon “the present posi- 
tion of European politics.” 

If one were in a scoffing humor, one 
might be disposed to ask whether it was 
indeed of much use for even mere volun- 
tary societies, or for individuals, to discuss 
colonial federation, if we are so little dis- 
posed to take steps towards the union of 
the empire as to allow our Treasury to 
impose upon the post-office its present 
prohibitive price for letters to the outlying 
portions of the dominions of the crown. 
That an English letter to India should 
cost 5d., while a letter to British India 
from Calais costs 2}¢., and a post-card to 
British India from Calais a penny, is an 
anomaly which it is strange that even an 
overworked Parliament should have per- 
mitted to continue for many years. There 
are some who will begin to elleve in ear- 
nest in the possibility of a fair considera- 
tion of imperial unity when Parliament 
makes the Treasury allow us to post our 
letters to India and the colonies from 
London at the same price, instead of at 
double the price, that it costs to post them 
from Calais to the same addresses. 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
even in the absence not only of strict fed- 
eration but of general military agreement 
among the various portions of the empire, 
England does nevertheless carry with her 
into European council much of the weight 
which comes from the possession of India 
and the colonies. She cannot appear in 
Europe merely as Great Britain or merel 
as the United Kingdom, but takes wit 
her, wherever she goes, both the strength 
and the weakness that attach to her world- 
wide position. I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to speak as one who gave timel 
attention to this side of our national posi- 
tion, inasmuch as the class of considera- 
tions to which I alluded in the preface to 
“Greater Britain,” written in the spring 
of 1868, had attracted little attention be- 
fore I gave to the expansion both of the 
empire and of the British nationality the 
name which has since become familiar 
of “Greater Britain.” I hardly dare ven- 
ture now to claim my own when two such 
personages as Professor Seeley and Pro- 
fessor Freeman have been contending in 


government have lately done, is that they | volumes about the meaning of my title. 


have been neither behind nor in advance 


Professor Freeman, indeed, has given 


of public opinion, and have done there-| a portion of his “Greater Greece and 
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Greater Britain” to considering whether 
I invented the title of Greater Britain 
for myself, or took it from that of Brit- 
annia Major, which in the twelfth cen- 
tury was used for what we now call 
Great Britain, in contradistinction to Brit- 
annia Minor, or the Brittany of France. 
In answer to his question as to whether 
the name of Greater Britain grew from 
the Major Britannia of the twelfth century 
used for Britain, or whether it grew from 
the Magna Grecia, Great Greece, applied 
as the received name to the expansion of 
Greece in Italy, I can only reply that the 
title seemed to me so obvious that it never 
occurred to me when I made use of it for 
the first time that it was destined to any 
special celebrity or remark. When Pro- 
fessor Freeman suggests that in the in- 
tention of the original author of the phrase, 
“Greater Britain” means the countries 
inhabited or governed by the English- 
speaking people, and includes the United 
States, and when Professor Seeley an- 
swers, in his chapter, “‘ What is Greater 
Britain?” “ By Greater Britain we mean 
an enlargement of the English State and 
not simply of the English nationality,” I 
cannot but side with the former rather 
than with the latter, and refuse Professor 
Seeley’s attempt to narrow the use of the 
phrase and to exclude the most numerous 
of the peoples who speak the English 
tongue and exalt our laws and principles 
of liberty. I, for one, still have hope that 
the causes of estrangement between Great 
Britain and the chief of her daughter 
countries, which are mainly to be found 
in the friction produced by the Irish ques- 
tion, may even within our lifetime be re- 
moved, and the tie of blood, and tongue, 
and history, and letters, again drawn close. 

In “ Greater Britain ” the doctrine which 
I attempted to lay down was that both 
the English-speaking and the English- 
governed lands should attract a larger 
share of the attention of the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom; that in all these, 
whether subject or not subject to the Brit- 
ish rule, the English race was essentially 
the same in its most marked characteris- 
tics ; that in the principal English-speak- 
ing country not subject to the queen, the 
United States, England had imposed her 
tongue and laws upon the offshoots of 
Germany, Scandinavia, Spain, and I might 
now add of Russia; and that the domi- 
nance of our language throughout this 
powerful and enormous country was in 
itself a vast assistance to our trade, and 
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persistently to be called. In the English- 
speaking countries, or true colonies of 
England in Professor Freeman’s sense, 
there is also a vast population which has 
been born in the United Kingdom, and 
the majority of the four and a half to five 
millions of people born at home who are 
now abroad are to be found within the 
United States; a number with which we 
should compare the quarter of a million 
of foreigners who alone are to be found in 
the United Kingdom, in order to form in 
our minds some conception of our expan- 
sive force. Inthe English-governed lands, 
or expansion of the English State, to which 
Professor Seeley turns his attention, we 
have however countries which in the long 
run may become even more remarkable 
than the United States themselves. As 
compared with the thirty-five millions of 
people who live in the United Kingdom, 
we have in the whole empire two hundred 
and fifty-five millions directly subject to 
our rule, or if we include protected terri- 
tories, some three hundred and twenty 
millions. Of territories directly subject 
to us we have in Australia a country vir- 
tually of the size of the United States, 
which is now known to be (what was 
not believed when I wrote “ Greater Brit- 
ain”) habitable throughout its length and 
breadth. Canada, which is nominally even 
larger than the United States, contains no 
doubt some uninhabitable districts, but it 
is capable also of ultimately sustaining a 
white population little inferior to that of 
Australia or of the United States. The 
area which is protected or ruled by us is 
two and a half times as large as Europe, 
and it is possible that the day will come 
when Australia, which is considerably 
more than three times the size of India, 
will support a white population which may 
be counted by hundreds of millions. Itis 
impossible to leave these facts, and the 
dreams which may be founded on them, 
wholly out of account when writing of the 
present strength of the United Kingdom, 
and if on the one hand imperial federation 
is not feasible at the moment and is not a 
force to lean on now, on the other hand 
we ought to bear in mind the danger that 
an attitude of weak effacement may make 
our colonies feel that there is here at 
home insufficient energy to continue to 
hold together the empire as it stands. 
There is one special source of national 
weakness to the UnitedgKingdom and to 
the empire, both military and general, 
which I ought to name, although it is im- 
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condition of Ireland. At the time of the 
accession of the queen, Catholic Ireland 
was devotedly loyal to the throne and to 
her person. There can be no doubt as to 
the loss of power to the whole country 
which has been caused by the change that 
has taken place, but it would carry us too 
far were we to attempt to discuss the rea- 
sons for the change. It is impossible to 
suppose that we can rest content to leave 
the Irish difficulty as it stands, a constant 
menace to the very existence of the em- 
pire. As long as even one district of 
Ireland remains distraught, its wrongs 
will be a grievance to the whole Irish race, 
furnishing throughout the empire a pre- 
text for disaffection and a justification for 
every variety of disorder, furnishing also 
dangerous causes of estrangement be- 
tween ourselves and the people of our 
race who live outside our boundaries. 
We have not only to redress whatever 
wrongs may still exist, but —and this is 
a task of even greater difficulty — we have 
to allay the very sentiment of discontent, 
to try, if even unhopefully, at least to try, 
for a settlement which may be permanent. 
Looking at the position from an imperial 
point of view, which takes chiefly into 
account the necessity for the contentment 
of local opinion in order to stop the pres- 
ent incessant drain of strength, it is a mat- 
ter of indifference whether the method 
employed be Nationalist Home Rule, in 
any form in which it is likely to be ap- 
proved by Parliament, or such Unionist 
Home Rule as Mr. Chamberlain may 
think better calculated to secure the ob- 
jects described by him in his speech at 
Ayr: “Home Rule without danger to the 


supremacy of the Imperial Parliament; 
Home Rule without danger to the unity of 


the empire.” If the Irish question were 
once settled, not only would England be 
able to take once more a better place in 
Europe, but lasting friendship would be- 
come possible between Great Britain and 
her chief daughter country. The Canadian 
fisheries troubles would not themselves be 
found difficult of solution were it not for 
Irish discontent. Given the existence of 
this friendship it would be to us a source 
of pride that the independent branch of 
our race which is seated in America, rap- 
idly becoming as flourishing and as pow- 
erful as the whole of Europe, affords a 
pleasanter picture than that which Europe 
itself just now presents. 

The writing of these articles will have 
been to me truly a labor of love if they 
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may help in any degree, by pointing out 
our dangers, to strengthen the position of 
England in the defence of our own liber- 
ties against attack from without, and also 
for the purpose of enabling us better to 
perform our duty in the world. In the 
last considerations at which we have 
looked, we have found causes for hope, or 
for congratulation, which the condition of 
Continental Europe does not afford. The 
reign of force under which the Continent 
has fallen, and which to some extent 
affects our own position, has but little 
bearing upon the proud growth of Canada, 
Australia, or the United States. While 
all with them is bright, the picture which 
we in Europe present is sad indeed. If 
we look to the position of the majority of 
the human race there seems no special 
ground for dejection; but if we turn to 
that part of it which lives in Europe, the 
simplest principles of human progress 
seem to be forgotten or denied. Dealin 

as I have done with facts rather than wit 

tendencies or with wishes, I find a relief, 
after surveying the increasing power of 
discord and hatred in European interna- 
tional affairs, in letting in the flood of light 
which comes to us fromacross the greater 
seas. On the Continent we see taxation 
daily increasing for the support of armies 
and fleets which necessarily must grow, 
and underneath the organized fabric of 
society a consequent mining of anarchic 
principle. When we look towards Amer- 
ica and the lands in the southern seas we 
find, on the contrary, some ground for 
hoping that all which we have been taught 
to believe of human progress is not a lie; 
that whatever may be the momentary. 
power of self-interest and oppression in 
one portion of the globe, in larger parts 
of it, occupied by the picked men of our 
own race, the same principles of liberty 
seem to bear the same good fruit in the 
life of nations which we have been taught 
to expect that they must bear in the lives 
of individuals. While in Europe all seems 
dark, elsewhere, as young and pushing 
portions of our race gain for themselves 
at length the leisure which is necessary 
for cultivation, there is reason to believe 
that mankind will recognize the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and the desire to do good to 
others which seem gone from the Old 
World. Reverence may once more be 
paid to duty instead of to might, and the 
priiciple of human brotherhood receive 
new rec gnition through the action of men 


| of our own race. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,’”’ 
** COURT ROYAL,”’ ETC. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
HOME! 


As Josephine had made up her mind, 
and neither her father nor her aunt could 
move her to alter it, and the rector, from 
motives of delicacy, forebore giving his 
advice, the marriage was hurried on, and 
took place within three months of the 
funeral of Gabriel Gotham. As it must 
be, argued Mr. Cornellis, the sooner it was 
over the better. To the great astonish- 
ment of the neighborhood, Josephine was 
married almost as soon as gossip got wind 
that she purposed mariage. No sooner 
was she married, than she departed with 
her husband in the new boat, the Jose- 
phine, for a cruise to Holland and Heligo- 
land and the Danish coast. 

The neighborhood was in some commo- 
tion, and consulted what was to be done. 
Such a case had not occurred before. 
Miss Cornellis was a lady ; Richard Cable, 
a common man. It was true that not 


much was known of the antecedents of 
Mr. and Miss Cornellis; but they were 
related to Squire Gotham, and she had 


inherited the Hanford estate. What was 
to be done? Were Mr.and Mrs. Cable to 
be called upon? How could the acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Cornellis be maintained, if 
the neighborhood agreed to ignore the Ca- 
bles? Metaphorically, every one looked 
at every one else to know what every one 
else would do; and what every one else 
did, that every one else was prepared to 
indorse. Whata pack of moral cowards 
makes up society! It is a herd of time 
orous sheep, bleating to one another to 
know whether the gap in the hedge is to 
be passed or not ; and when the general 
consensus is arrived at— Heaven knows 
how, where none will take the initiative — 
all run at the hedge-gap together, and 
wedge each other, in their eagerness to be 
not the last to push through. Sometimes 
a whole flock will hover about a gap, turn- 
ing their stupid heads about to see whether 
they are surrounded by their fellow-sheep 
and baaing queries to them, What is to be 
done? backing a little now, when the 
sheep in front are bumped back by others ; 
then pushing forward, because the sheep 
in front ease away a little nearer the gap. 
Then an old ewe comes up and runs 
through, and in amomentall follow. The 
old ewe in the society round Hanford was 
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Lady Brentwood, whom formerly Gabriel 
Gotham had admired. 

“Bless me!” said Lady Brentwood, 
“she’s not committed asin. She’sa right 
to please herself ; some like apples, others 
like onicus. I shall call.” 

Then. all Hanford society said: “We 
will cali.” And Hanford society having 
decided to call, went headlong to do so, 
before the return of the bride and bride- 
groom. Society said that it was its duty 
to call at the Hall after the death of Mr. 
Gotham ; and society was mightily inquis- 
itive to know what Mr. Cornellis thought 
of his daughter's marriage, or rather, what 
sort of a face he put on it. 

Mr. Cornellis had a hold on that section 
of society which esteemed itself pious, for 
he was perfectly familiar with all the tricks 
whereby well-intentioned, simple, easily 
persuaded persons can be taken by the 
nose and led to the grindstone. Heknew 
also how to make them hold their own 
noses to the grindstone, and smile sickly 
smiles, and give the signal to him to turn 
the handle. But he was not without in- 
fluence with quite another section. He 
could tell a good story, was interested in 
horses, did not object to a bet, played bil- 
liards well, and was esteemed as a good 
fellow, without an atom of cant or humbug 
in him. Now the sporting men argued 
that Cornellis would be sure to influence 
his daughter, and it would be extremely 
awkward if she did not pay to the hunt as 
liberal a subscription as the old squire. 
Then, again, these Cables hada yacht, and 
it would be agreeable to be invited for a 
cruise ; so they would call, and see to it 
that their womankind did likewise. 

In early summer, there is an insect with 
eyes out of all proportion to its body, of a 
sickly color, that attacks carnations, pinks, 
and other soft-wooded garden plants. It 
is provided with a proboscis, which it 
drives into the heart of the stalk on which 
it alights, and throagh this proboscis it 
taps the plant of its sap. The creature 
works itself up and down on its long hind 
legs like a pump, and it succeeds in pump- 
ing the vital juices out of the plant, and 
throwing them in a mass of froth, like 
spittle, around itself. As this so-called 
cuckoo-spittle insect acts on garden flow- 
ers so do our neighbors act on us, and we 
in turnact on them. When anything in- 
teresting and gossip-producing happens in 
our families, they come to us, attach 
themselves, drive their little tubes down 
some weak, soft joint, and suck out all the 
information they desire, and throw out 
what they have abstracted from us in a 
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world of frothy chatter around them. If 
we are very shrewd and on our guard, it 
is interesting to watch these aphides try- 
ing us with their pipes—tap, tap here, 
and tap, tap there; and if we wince b 
even so much, in they go, up they kic 
their hind legs, and work the pump as if 
they were extracting for themseives the 
elixir of life. But if we present to them 
an impenetrable skin, it by no means fol- 
lows that they do not make froth-bubbles 
about us, only, instead of bleeding us, 
they extract all the exquisite liquor from 
their own imaginations, It is almost in- 
credible how very little liquor will spread 
into a very large bubble. An aphis will 
in afew minutes surround itself with a 
globe of foam many times its own diame- 
ter, and our social cuckoo-spittle insects 
are not behind the insect in their powers 
of making mountains out of nothing. 

A good many of these aphides of society 
came about the Hall during the time that 
the Cables were away, to condole with Mr. 
and Miss Cornellis on the death of Gabriel 
Gotham, and to congratulate them on the 
marriage of Josephine. How they drove 
their taps! How they worked at the 
pumps, how they explored all the joints of 
the brother and sister! What froth-bub- 
bles of gossip they exuded! Mr. Cornel- 
lis was not easily sucked ; but Aunt Judith 
was less impenetrable. 

Mr. Cornellis met all with a doxhomie 
and assumed frankness which turned ev- 
ery proboscis up. “Girls are romantic 
creatures. Unfortunately, Gotham left 
her everything. That upset completely 
a head already disturbed by her nautical 
adventure. She had a foolish but gener- 
ous idea that as she owed her life to the 
worthy fellow who had saved her in the 
great storm, she must devote that life to 
him. I will say this for him; he seemed 
overwhelmed with the gift, and half dis- 
posed to run away when it was proffered. 
The bequest of Gotham emancipated her 
from my control. Alas! girls —children 
generally, in this declining nineteenth cen- 
tury, are not obedient to their parents, but 
self-willed and self-determining. It was 
in vain for me to remonstrate. The girl 
had her high-soaring ideas, and they car- 
ried heraway. We must make the best of 
a bad job ; and I shall ask my dear friends 
and neighbors to assist me in lightening to 
Josephine the humiliation and disappoint- 
ment which await her, and to exercise to- 
ward her and Cable that forbearance which 
I feel will be necessary.” : 


There was something grotesque in the | 


way in which the visitors inquired after 





the Cables. They put their questions, 
made their remarks in a tentative manner, 
as if they did not know how to approach 
the subject with delicacy. It was as 
though Mr. or Miss Cornellis were trou- 
bled with a boil, and the public mind was 
uncertain where the boil was situated, and 
whether it was consistent with strict pro- 
priety to inquire as to the condition of the 
boil; whether it were not most judicious 
to ignore it, and observe the movements 
of the party suspected of suffering from 
it, what sort of faces he drew when sit- 
ting or standing or leaning, and to speak 
cheerfully on ordinary subjects, and not 
seem to observe the anguish and pallor 
and twinges of the patient ; but to be dog- 
matic upon the situation and condition of 
the boil to all the neighborhood, when out 
of the house. 

What a pitiful world we live in! How 
infinitely helpful we are to one another in 
the burying of family skeletons! We call 
on each other and take afternoon tea with 
each other, and know all the while that our 
hostess is covering with her skirts the un- 
earthed bones which she had been sorting 
and shivering over till she heard our car- 
riage-wheels, when she dropped them all 
on the floor and kicked them under the 
chair. We know they are there, and we 
give the table-cover a little pull, to make 
it conceal a ghastly hand that is thrust 
out, and which our hostess does not see to 
be exposed. And we chirp about the 
weather, and laugh over some little local 
gossip, and go into admiration of the ex- 
quisite flowers on the table, so sweetly 
fragrant; while the smell of mouldering 
bones rises up and overwhelms the otto- 
like scent of the Jules le Févre in the 
vase. How daintily we tread in our con- 
versation among the dead men’s bones 
that strew the ground of our neighbor; 
and how, if we happen to touch one, we 
stoop and scrape the earth together over 
it, laughing and chattering about matters 
indifferent, pretending that we are picking 
daisies! How persistently, when we are 
dining with our friend, we turn our back 
to the cupboard in which we know the 
skeleton is, and put up our eyeglasses to 
admire the picture opposite, and the china 
on the cabinet on this side and on that side 
of the one cupboard, and do not observe 
the existence of that one cupboard! How 
quickly, if some other incautious guest 
approaches it with inquisitive eye, we set 
our backs against it, and use every in- 
genious effort to divert his attention to 
other objects! What a fit of sneezing 
takes us, and makes us turn away our 
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eyes, when our friend, incautiously pulling | next kennel to repeat the same generous 


out his handkerchief, lets fall a bone! and | 


whilst we turn our eyes and noses away 
into our own pocket-handkerchiefs, we 
know he is picking up and reconcealing 
that bone inadvertently exposed. Is it 
said that every man has a skeleton in his 
closet? That proverb but half expresses 
the truth; every man has the bones all 
about him —in his breast-pocket, in his 
fob, in his purse, in the lining of his hat, 
in the tails of his coat, in the toes of his 
boots, like the Pilgrim in “Sintram.” It 
were well for him if he could confine his 
skeleton to the cupboard. But skeletons 
refuse to be so confined; they come to 
pieces, however well wired together the 
joints may be, and disperse their frag- 
ments everywhere, playing us grim prac- 
tical jokes, turning up from under our 
pillow, dropping on us from the ceiling, 
tripping us up as we are stepping down- 
stairs, lying beside our plates when we 
expect to take hold of a knife or fork 
handle. That is why we are so dependent 
on the good-will and courtesy of others, 
and have to ask them to put their feet on 
our bones, or turn their heads aside a mo- 
ment, when they turn up inadvertently. 
Pitiful and considerate though we may 
be when in the presence of our friend, our 
pity and consideration fall off us the mo- 
ment we have left him. Then we run to 
our other neighbors and call them to- 
gether, and peep and whisper, and point 
where the bones are hidden, and tell their 
nature and condition ; and put out rakes, 
and scrape them out of the earth, or rap 
at the walls and knock holes, through 
which we may peep at the grinning skulls 
behind. How the nature of these bones 
changes according as we look at them in 
the presence of the owner or of others! 
In his society, we scarce see them, and 
hide our eyes ; but when we draw them 
out and turn them over in social talk with 
others, what merry-thoughts and funny- 
bones they prove to us! How we titter 
over them! What figures we build up 
out of them, how we dress them with 
grotesqueness! How we treasure them! 
If we happen to carry off a neighbor’s 
skeleton bone, we are not like selfish dogs 
that run and bury their bones lest others 
should bite them also; but we go gen- 
erously about with the bone to every ken- 
nel within our run, and show the bone to 
every dog, and invite him to snuff at it, 
and take a nibble and play with it, rolling 
it over, pawing it, licking it, tossing it 
about. Then snap! we have caught. our 
bone, and away we go with it to the 





sport. 

Mr. Cornellis was far too well versed in 
the ways of the world to attempt to con- 
cea! his skeleton, to affect ignorance of 
its existence. He brought it out; he 
dressed it up; he exposed it to the full 
view of every visitor ; he said as much as: 
“ Don’t content yourselves with a bone of 
it. Carry the whole ghastly thing away 
with you in your carriages, beside you ; 
or perch it on your saddle, if you are rid- 
ing; and sit behind and hold it up, and 
show it to every one, clickering and nod- 
ding its hideous head, as you go through 
the streets. Or, if you are walking, un- 
hitch all the joints, and stow it away about 
you. Fill your coat-tail pockets; stuff 
your hat with it; cram it into your waist- 
coat; Open your mouth and choke your 
cheeks with it; extend your hands, and 
grab all you can of it; leave none behind ; 
take all with you, and be welcome.” Dom 
Pedro of Portugal, when he ascended the 
throne, dug up Inez de Castro, to whom 
he had been secretly married, and had 
her skeleton arrayed in royal robes, and 
crowned and enthroned in the cathedral 
choir ; then summoned all the nobility and 
clergy and courtiers to do homage to and 
kiss the withered hand of the corpse. 
And Mr. Cornellis brought forth his skel- 
eton, and invited every one to see it, and 
commiserate him openly on being encum- 
bered with it, and even to join with him 
in a dismal joke over its existence. 

His conduct in the matter took the sting 
and spice out of it, put the neighborhood 
in good-humor, and prepared it to accept 
Josephine as one who had made a blunder, 
and must be helped to repent it. Cable 
would be quietly snubbed and thrust aside ; 
his wife made much of, and pardoned, if 
she consented to keep her husband in the 
background; or, what would be better 
still — at sea. 

Mr. Cornellis had considered well what 
was best to be done, and by the time the 
young couple returned, all the country 
round was ripe to receive them on the 
terms he proposed. 

The Josephine arrived at Hanford a day 
or two before she was expected. A sail- 
ing yacht does not come into port to the 
day like a steamer, nor can the best of 
vessels be punctual to a minute, as a train 
is supposed to be. The bride had written 
to her aunt to say in what week she would 
be home ; but instead of arriving at the 
end of the week, as Miss Judith expected, 
the boat came in at the beginning. None 
of the servants of the Hall were on the 
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beach to receive her; her father and aunt 
were away that day making purchases at 
Walton, and did not know that the vessel 
had been sighted by the coast-guard. 
Though her own relations and servants 
were not awaiting her, Josephine found 
that Richard had his friends on the shore, 
ready to shake hands with him, pat him 
on the back, and ask with a “ Halloo! old 
chap!” how he got along. 

There was Joe Marriage, in wading- 
boots up to his thighs, and a dirty jersey 
of faded blue darned with black and 
brown, and a sou’-wester hat. His hands 
were fishy ; he had been handling oysters. 
“Well, Dick! Brought your missus home. 
Look alive, and introduce us to the lady.” 
Then, extending a very dirty flat hand, he 
grasped and shook that of Josephine. 
* Glad to see ye, ma’am. Going to make 
a gentleman of Dick, are ye? ’Tain’t 
possible, say 1.” 

Then up came Sam Bucket, curious like 
the rest of them. “So, missus! you’re 
back right with your chap. Not made him 
look much thinner. Which is it to be? 
Are you agoing to haul Dick Cable up to 
your level, or be you a-coming down to 
ourn?” 

A gawky young fisherman, Tom Dowse, 
came staggering up with a pail of shrimps 
and set it down at Josephine’s feet. 
“ You may 


“There, my dear,” he said. 
take it home and sup on it, and be heartily 
welcome.” 

** Come, missus,” said Jonas Flinders, 
who was half-tipsy, “ you’re one of us now, 


you know, and so shake a flapper. None 
of your airs ;” and then he made a broad 
joke which brought the color to Jose- 
phine’s cheek. The rest laughed. Rich- 
ard did not hear it; he was shaking hands 
and receiving congratulations from one of 
the coastguard, a few paces off. Jonas 
meant no offence ; he would have used the 
same coarse expression before his own 
wife and daughters unrebuked. It was 
customary in his class of life for men and 
women and lasses to be outspoken, and 
not mealy-mouthed and nice about what 
was said or heard. 

Josephine drew back. She was offend- 
ed, and one or two of the others saw she 
could not stomach such talk; so they ex- 
plained that Jonas was fresh, and when 
fresh, a loose-tongued chap, but good- 
hearted, and a fine sailor, 

“If some of you will carry my traps to 
the Hall,” said Josephine stiffly, “ you 
shall be paid for it.” 


“Oh hang it,” said one, “we'll carry | 
your parcels without payment; but we'll | 
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make so free as to ask a to give us a 
glass of grog in your kitchen to drink your 
health and success to your voyage through 
life with Dick for your captain.” 

Josephine again looked round for her 
husband; but as he did not come to her, 
she moved away towards her home. One 
of the men had her bundle of rugs; an- 
other hoisted a portmanteau on his shoul- 
der; a third carried a roll of umbrellas, 
waterproofs, and a yellow railway novel; 
and a fourth tucked a tin bonnet-box un- 
der his arm. The tiresome, tipsy Jonas 
would keep near her and talk in a famil- 
iar manner, and diffuse about him an odor 
of stale tobacco and beer. Escorted by 
these men, sensible that she cut a ridicu- 
lous figure, annoyed by the well-inten- 
tioned importunities of Jonas, vexed that 
none of her own servants were at the land 
ing-place to receive her parcels, Josephine 
approached her home not in the best of 
tempers. As she entered the grounds, her 
father and aunt arrived in an open car- 
riage. He was driving; and he drew up 
and waited, with an amused expression, 
till she came near, when Jonas, tripping 
on the stone in the entrance gates that 
received the bolt of the double doors, 
sprawled in her way at her feet, and upset 
the pail of shrimps he carried, so that the 
creatures were scattered in all directions 
over the drive. His accident elicited a 
general roar. Josephine turned a deeper 
color than the shrimps. 

“ Where is Mr. Cable?” she asked im- 
patiently. 

“ Lor’, missus!” shouted Jonas, trying 
in vain to recover his upright position, 
“he’s gone after his kids, 0’ course, like a 
loving father to his poor orphans.” 

“Come along, my men,” said Mr. Cor- 
nellis with a laugh which cut Josephine 
like a knife. “Round to the back door, 
please, and I will order you all out some 
ale. The front door is only for Mr. Cable, 
by permission of his wife.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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TIME and revolution have in no way 
affected the mercurial excitable nature of 
the Italians —they are the same impul- 
sive people which they were in the Middle 
Ages. Witness the state of wild excite- 
ment the whole population was in when 
Verdi’s new opera was to be produced at 
La Scala. Had the great maestro been 
the hero of a hundred battles, returning 
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from a successful campaign, his reception 
at Milan could not have been more enthu- 
siastic, or the interest in him more in- 
tense. And here in Florence the one 
topic of conversation is the grand ceremo- 
nial which was observed when the new 
fagade of the Duomo was uncovered in 
May; the glory of Santa Maria del Fiore 
has for many months occupied the Italian 
nation as the jubilee does our own. Nor, 
indeed, is the subject unworthy of this 
deep interest. It is a great event, after 
the lapse of five centuries, to have finished 
the noble design of Brunelleschi, which 
Michael Angelo would not pretend to sur- 
pass in St. Peter’s — 


Io faro la sorella 
Pit grande gia ma non piu bella. 


The completion of the facciata of the 
Duomo has been the work of years, and it 
may also be said the work of the. nation. 
From the day of its foundation, at the 
close of the thirteenth century, this cathe- 
dral has been regarded with affection by 
all the Italian nationalities, and contribu- 
tions towards its completion have poured 
in from the most distant parts, and from 
all classes of the nation. Would that a 
similar interest in the glory of our public 
monuments existed in England! When 
will our Parliament emulate the language 
of the noble public decree by which the 
authorities ordered the building of the ca- 
thedral — “ We command Arnolfo to make 
a design that may harmonize with the 
opinion of many wise men in this city 
and State, who think that we should not 
engage in any enterprise unless we intend 
to make the result correspond with the 
noblest design which is approved by the 
united will of many citizens.” 

So the glorious work, undertaken in 
this noble spirit, and carried on by succes- 
sive generations with the same reverential 
love, was at last completed, and in May 
the beautiful fagade was exposed to view. 
While the richest and most delicate-tinted 
marbles have been used, great care has 
been taken to keep the new work in har- 
mony with the other walls of the cathe- 
dral; and to ensure this, it was necessary 
to remove many of the old slabs of the 
intarsiata where the marble had been 
worn away by decay, or damaged by the 
influence of the weather. It can be judged 
by this partial renovation how admirable 
was the effect of the whole when the cov- 
erings were removed. There was exposed 
to the admiring masses the /avoro di 
poesia, a vast marble tracery of fruits, 
flowers, garlands, and wreaths, mingled 





with lovely faces, the work of innumerable 
sculptors and artists, who all undertook it 
as a work of love, many of them, like Set- 
tigagno, accepting only his daily expenses. 
Nor was this disinterestedness limited to 
the noble army of workers. The beauti- 
ful, rich, variegated marbles of Serravezza, 
Siena, and Prato were presented as a gift, 
and even in many cases their transport 
was paid. Florence made every prepara- 
tion for the great occasion; the Italian 
kingdom was represented there by all its 
various, and at one time hostile, national- 
ities, and interesting was it to see the 
crowds collected in the City of the Lily in 
all that variety of costumes which has not 
yet disappeared in the remote provinces. 
From the wooded glens of the Apennines, 
even from the distant Alban hills and rug- 
ged Calabria, came pilgrims to gladden 
their hearts by the sight of the crowning 
glory of Florence. Happy is it for a na- 
tion when its peoples possess a heart 
which beats quicker at the sight of the 
trophies and triumphs, not of war, but of 
peace. 

Great men have always felt the impor- 
tance of carrying out great national works. 
The whole of Europe bears testimony to 
the imperialism of Rome. The great Na- 
poleon well understood this when he car- 
ried out his gigantic plans without and 
within the walls of every city he conquered. 
Even Napoleon III., wherever he dwelt, 
left behind him some monument of noble 
design. He felt that — 


From works like these a nation’s glory 
springs ; 
These are imperial acts, and worthy kings. 


It is true that Paris, by its changes, lost 
greatly in its historic interest and associ- 
ations, when its old streets of shabby, 
dilapidated houses were cleared away b 

the master hand of Haussmann; but it 
must be conceded that light was let into 
dark and noisome places. And buildings, 
if not of much architectural beauty, at 
least on a grand scale, replaced dilapidated 
tenements, whose only beauty was derived 
from the ravages of time and the over- 
growth of ages. The admirers of Prout 
may mourn over the sacrifice of pictur- 
—_ decay, but, on the whole, the change 
is for the better. It is one of the many 
lamentable results of the new republic in 
France, that it seems to have taken all 
good taste and all interest in the past out 
of the people. No improvements are now 
carried on, whole edifices associated with 
the glories of France are permitted to fall 
into decay. Monsieur Grévy presiding 
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over the destinies of a nation whose his- 
tory is full of the glorious traditions of a 
long line of kings, is not a more striking 
proof of the change in the spirit of the 
nation than the ruins of the Tuileries, 
which remain as a memorial of the wild 
excesses of the populace, where “dust to 
dust” applies to the proudest edifices as 
well as to their creators. 

The country in which at present there 
is the greatest demand for architects and 
builders is Italy. If new brooms do not 
always sweep clean, at any rate they sweep 
away. ‘The two cities in which the work 
of destruction and construction are being 
carried on with untiring energy are Rome 
and Florence. In Rome a new city 
has been created on the Quirinal; huge 
squares, with rectangular streets, are in- 
tended by their names to render homage 
to the great deeds of the founders of 
young Italy. On the Quirinal, fortunately, 
with the exception of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian, there has been little to destroy ; 
and as at least two hundred thousand have 
been added to the population since Rome 
was made the capital, this congeries of 
brick and rubble must be endured. Now 
there exist two distinct cities, as there 
are two distinct sovereigns, in Rome, and 
three Romes, — the Rome of the Vatican, 
the Rome of the Quirinal, the Rome of 
the Forum and Palatine. If Gibbon had 
arrived in Rome at the present time, and 
found himself landed at the central sta- 
tion, we should not have enjoyed his vivid 
impressions of his first visit to the spot 
“where Tully spoke and Cesar fell.” It 
is now an almost universal regret that 
Florence was not made the capital of Ita- 
ly. Never was a city better adapted by 
its site, its environs, and its beauty, for 
the fulfilment of such a high design. On 
two sides wide plains extend, and on the 
other two the wooded heights of Fiesole 
and San Miniato afford abundant spots 
for charming retreats for those who care 
to avoid the din of the city. What Flor- 
ence might have become under such cir- 
cumstances it is hard to say, for even as 
itis the town has expanded far into the 
Campagna, and many a villa has sprung 
up on the neighboring heights. The im- 
pulse once given to change and restora- 
tion, the work of the reformers is now 
being carried on vigorously; but at Flor- 
ence, unlike Rome, a strong public opin- 
ion has been developed, and Florence is 
divided into two camps, —these are the 
restorers, and the opponents of all reno- 
vation. 

As to the merits of the material im- 
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provements in Florence there cannot be 
any question ; from being a very ill-drained 
and at times a very unhealthy residence, 
it may be asserted, notwithstanding the 
letters which have appeared in the Zzmes, 
that there is no healthier city in Italy, or 
one where the municipality is more care- 
ful of the wellbeing of the population; and 
we might in London take many hints from 
the municipal arrangements of Florence. 
On this no difference of opinion arises; 
but when we come to large sums to be 
expended on the restoration of noble his- 
toric buildings which meet us at every 
turn, and the demolition of many pictur- 
esque streets and houses, a wide field 
is open for discussion and controversy ; 
there is no limit to differences in matters 
of taste. There are some who discover 
beauty where others only see discomfort 
and p Moony The very dirt on a building 
is to many consecrated by time. In 
the spirit of conservatism, some wander 
abroad like Dr. Syntax in search of the 
picturesque, and find a charm in crum- 
bling, moss-grown, and weather-stained 
walls; but others take a more practical 
view of life’s ways, and wish heaven’s 
light to penetrate into gloomy and dark 
places, however prized they may be by 
the painter. They dislike being nearly 
crushed in narrow streets, and to have to 
elbow their way through crowded pas- 
sages; in fact, the majority who find their 
occupation and daily life in the classic 
city, and who think more about their of- 
fices and arrangements than about the 
histories of the Medici and Strozzi, such 
as these are grateful to the restorers who 
do not cling to the old associations with 
too tender a regard, and prefer material 
comfort to the romance of the past. 
Meanwhile, great changes have been made 
in Florence, and still greater are contem- 
plated. As far as the reformers have yet 
gone there is not much to find fault with; 
but now is the critical time — change leads 
to change. If building can become a pas- 
sion, so can removal. It is now proposed 
to take down the whole of the old build- 
ings between the Mercato Vecchio and 
the Duomo, with the object of opening 
out the Piazza del Duomo, so as to zie a 


clear view of the cathedral and the bap- 


tistery from the west. And this will be 
still more strongly urged now that the new 
fagade is open to view. Here, however, 
the question arises whether beautiful ef- 
fects are not enhanced by contrasts. It 
is not always true that “distance lends 
enchantment to the view.” There is much 
of beauty that can only be appreciated by 
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the close observer. The detail of the 
beauty of the glorious edifices in the 
Piazza del Duomo will grow on the art 
student as he studies the works of the 
great masters. Let it be supposed that 
all the streets and vza/es of Florence were 
cleared away — the public monuments and 
magnificent feudal palaces left in solitary 
grandeur on the fair Campagna — would 
they gain by this isolation? It is very 
doubtful. Granted that Sunium’s marble 
steep, and the Acropolis of the City of 
the Violet Crown, or the temples which 
throughout Greece are situated on the 
mountain-tops, gain an interest by their 
loneliness; but it is a different matter 
when the surrounding buildings sheltered 
the creators of these glorious edifices and 
were associated with their hourly walk 
and daily task. There is, however, noth- 
ing to fear if the work is executed on the 
principle laid down by Signor del Moro, 
who has charge of the architectural works. 
‘*We must consider,” he says, “all the 
conditions under which the great works of 
the old architects were constructed; and 
that it is probable in many cases the ver 

confined space in which they were buift 
was considered in their design, and by 
increasing the space around them we may 
seriously belittle them.” And he adds 
very truly, that “in all these changes we 
must move very cautiously —in fact, that 
restoration and even preservation, if we 
have to deal with beautiful subjects, 
whether in architecture or in painting, 
must be carried on with loving care, with 
a due appreciation of the intent and merit 
of the author of the work to be restored. 
It must be a work of love and not of 
vanity.” 

In Florence, as at Venice and at Athens, 
time is the improver instead of the de- 
stroyer. And this must never be forgotten 
by the restorer. He may, by endeavoring 
to enrich color and strengthen outlines for 
the sake of future generations, really be 
wantonly interfering with the master’s 
work. Sunshine in this clime paints in- 
stead of fading; and centuries have only 
given to Giotto’s tints a deeper loveliness. 
Wordsworth describes the Parthenon of 
Athens as ruins scooped out of the bed 
of an Athenian sunset, when the light of 
each day adds to its beauty. Ruskin says 
that Venice, the City of the Sea, “ defes 
the sands of the hourglass as well as of 
the waves.” And thus it is with Florence ; 
it requires no mental effort to realize its 
glorious past, or to picture its historic in- 
terest, for palaces which date from the 
twelfth century stand as firm as they did 





in the days of their founders. It is this 
which impresses the traveller with such a 
sense of reality as he strolls through the 
medizval streets. More than four cen- 
turies have passed since Brunelleschi laid 
the foundation stone of the Pitti Palace, 
of which it has been well said no other 
can compare with the boldness and grand 
simplicity of its structure. And since 
that day not a stone has been displaced. 
What scenes has that noble pile with its 
cyclopean walls witnessed !— what great 
men have passed through its portals! — 
what exciting events have been witnessed 
from its galleries! There is no apparent 
reason why for another four, or twice four, 
centuries it should not stand where it does. 
The Pitti is not a solitary instance of a 
noble pile untouched by time. There is 
not a byway as well as a highway in the 
city which does not contain some edifice 
of equal interest to those who love to live 
in the past as well as the present. 

Thus it may be readily understood that 
the proposed reconstruction of the centre 
of Florence (the rzordinamento del centro 
di Firenze) is a matter which is likely to 
give rise to every variety of opinion and 
difference of taste; and it is to be hoped 
that nothing will be done hurriedly. The 
removal of the shops from the Ponte 
Vecchio is one of those changes which 
will distress the majority of the visitors 
to what Rogers calls “the fairest city of 
the earth.” 


Of all the fairest cities of the earth, 
None is so fair as Florence. 


And he adds prophetically, — 


’Tis the Past 
Contending with the Present. 


And now we are in the midst of this con- 
tention. The restorers do not deny that 
the shops of old jewellery and quaint bits 
of furniture, stray relics of old families 
and bygone days, are most picturesque, 
or that the Ponte Vecchio as at present is 
one of the most interesting features of 
Florence. How highly it is appreciated, 
is proved by the bright ladies who block 
the thoroughfare even in the very early 
morning to admire, to bargain, and occa- 
sionally to buy. The Ponte Vecchio to 
the asiieane tourist vies with the Duomo 
and the Uffizi in attractiveness; but this 
is precisely what the reformers complain 
of. They insist that the shops are an in- 
novation on the original design of the 
bridge, that they are a serious obstacle to 
traffic, and interfere materially with the 
comfort of pedestrians where there is 
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scarcely any foot-pavement; for, as Lord 
Dalling remarked of Paris half a century 
since, the “city is only paved for the aris- 
tocracy.” The effect of the shops is that 
the carriage-way is thronged, and there is 
frequently confusion worthy of an Eastern 
bazaar. So serious and dangerous has 
the bridge traffic become, that the authori- 
ties have at last, after the example of 
Scotland Yard, employed police to regu- 
late it. The effect which would be pro- 
duced by the abolition of the shops may 
be judged by the effect of their removal 
from the gailery leading from the Uffizi to 
the Ponte Vecchio. It is now an open 
arcade, and we are told to admire the open 
arches ; but for this it is required to cross 
to the south side of the river, and so it can 
scarcely be said that the change has been 
of any advantage. 

First in the plan of the riordinamento, 
comes the Mercato Vecchio (the old mar- 
ket-place). From this already a number 
of dilapidated old houses and walls, cov- 
ered with the stains and fungi of ages, 
have been removed, and the Palazzo Vec- 
chio, of which Pulci wrote, — 

Al mondo é alimento 

Ed ad ogni altra piazza il pregio scena, 


is certainly cleaner for their removal, but 
this is all that can be said in favor of the 
change; for these old residences and 


quaint irregular constructions have (as the 
graceful observer and writer of “ Walks in 
Italian Cities ” said) greatly added to the 
charm of the place ; and now it is proposed 
to sweep the whole away, and with them 


many a time-hallowed association. The 
Via Pelliciera, where Benvenuto Cellini 
was taught his marvellous art, which added 
to the value of gems considered priceless, 
and a lustre to the most refined gold, is 
doomed ; and the Via Calimala, the street 
of the “ Beautiful Fleece,” for the names 
of streets indicated in those days the guild 
to which they belonged —all this it is in- 
tended to remove in order to form a great 
central square, which will undeniably add 
to the salubrity, but must detract from the 
beauty of the city. It seems from the re- 
port which has recently been published, 
that these changes have been contem- 
plated for twenty years. In that space of 
time it might be supposed something defi- 
nite would have been arrived at. Such, 
however, is far from being the case. The 
discussion is as lively as ever ; as has been 
remarked, this state of things is likely to 
continue, for the simple fact that the com- 
prehensive scheme would require a great 
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‘sweet impoverishing,” and demolition is 
little less expensive an amusement. 

From the financial report of the Public 
Works Committee, which was issued at 
the close of last year, it would appear that 
the estimate for all the improvements, 
alterations, and restorations was six mil- 
lions of lire — about a quarter of a million 
sterling. This does not seem a large 
amount to expend on the development of 
a great city; but it is much to lavish on 
zsthetic experiments at a time when the 
taxation amounts to thirty per cent on all 
incomes. (Young democratic monarchies 
are not created for nothing !) In the report 
alluded to, the principles laid down for the 
guidance of the restorers are excellent. 
It says, that where there exists any per- 
sonal or historic interest in any house or 
site, it should not be interfered with un- 
less it is to add to the solidity of the for- 
mer, or the advantage of the latter. But 
it may be remarked that their principles, 
like the Frenchman’s, are not borne out 
by practice. For instance, the house of 
Dante was certainly in a very dilapidated 
state ; but it might have been propped up, 
and many future generations would have 
looked on the walls within which the great 
master wrote the “ Divina Commedia.” 
And the interest of the house was not lim- 
ited to Dante. For two centuries it was 
occupied as a wine-shop, in which all 
the illustrious Florentines congregated, 
amongst whom were Michael Angelo and 
Benvenuto Cellini. The great Italian tav- 
erns of the Middle Ages were like our own 
in the last century, the clubs of the day, 
where statesmen, artists, wits and scholars, 
youth and age, resorted. Until quite re- 
cently Dante’s house was left unchanged ; 
it has now actually been rebuilt —it may 
be in strict accordance with its original 
plan, but to the entire loss of all that made 
it interesting. 

The house of Dante, preserved for so 
many centuries, is only one of the numer- 
ous instances of the interest taken by the 
Italians in their historical associations. 
The taste for renovation, or as many call 
it for destruction, dates from the period of 
united Italy, when the old ideas were 
supplanted by the new. There is a re- 
markable tie: Bel in the Mercato Vec- 
chio which has been in existence for five 
centuries. That is a long period to have 
enjoyed an unequalled reputation for frét- 
tatas, which men of all degrees have eaten 
there. Admirable specimens of majolica 


| and curious cooking utensils decorate the 
| walls of the shop; and next door is a 


outlay. George Herbert calls building a | tavern of equal antiquity, which the great- 
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est as well as gayest of the signori fre- 
quented. Well, all this is to be destroyed 
so soon as any funds for the work of ruin 
are available. It is truly sad to think that 
in a very brief space of time this interest- 
ing district will be replaced by a large 
square, with probably a statue of Garibaldi 
or Cavour in the centre. The Ghetto, or 
Jews’ quarter, containing a great number 
of architectural gems, and picturesque 
points of view such as artists love to paint 
and Ruskin to describe, has been closed 
long since, preparatory to its destruction. 
Here the very progress of decay may be 
watched ; for now, uncared for, the storm 
can beat into the deserted dwellings, and 
partially anticipate the hand of the de- 
stroyer. It is even doubtful whether a 
great portion of the Via Calsaioli will be 
spared —a street where Donatello and 
Michelozzi labored for the love of art and 
the rivalry in beautiful workmanship. If 
all these outward and visible signs of the 
illustrious past are to be removed, it will 
be a great price to pay even fora freer and 
grander view of the Duomo and the noble 
sister edifices. 

As Florence was not destined to be the 
permanent capital of the new Italy, it is 
greatly to be regretted that for a short 
time it was so considered; for the Flor- 
entine imagination expanded, and with it 
all the plans for the creation of a city 
worthy of such a grand future. The own- 
ers of land indulged in the most extrava- 

ant expectations. Florence was to be 

nown, not as the City of the Lily, but the 
City of the World. During the brief pe- 
riod of its pride, large fortunes were real- 
ized ; half the old city walls were levelled, 
to afford room for the new capital. So 
when the royal migration to Rome was an 
accomplished fact, there was much grief 
among the speculators and those who pre- 
ferred materialism to the beautiful. But 
much joy was felt by the few who find 
happiness in things of beauty and grace- 
ful associations ; for these had been sad- 
dened at the thought of the Arno flowing 
through streets of uninteresting modern 
buildings and the many slopes of Fiesole 
covered with suburban villas. The change 
was indeed welcome to those who love 
Florence, as Florence only can be loved by 
those who have long dwelt within view and 
beneath the shadow of the Duomo. 

The traveller who has time to make him- 
self acquainted with Florence, and now 
moves on to Rome, will rejoice that the 
nominis umbra has spared the beautiful 
city, when he sees the degradation to 
which Rome is subjected. Happy those 





who visited Rome before it was Hauss- 
mannized, and miles of edifices of hideous 
veg replaced the ruins of the em- 

peopled the once classic soli- 


pire, an 
tudes ! 

No longer can the student “ with beat- 
ing heart roam o’er the haunted ground,” 
picturing the glorious past. With the tem- 
poral power the home of our youth has 
been swept away; no more shall the 


Orphans of the earth now turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires. 


Where the widowed mother sat is a vast 
metropolis, which in all probability will 
extend in time to the very foot of the Al- 
ban hills. So, on the whole, all classes 
except the speculators may be satisfied 
that Florence has been left alone ; and we 
must only hope that the restorers will move 
with caution, Let them take warning 
from the severe judgment which has been 
passed on the restoration of the Palace of 
the Doges and the Basilica of San Marco 
at Venice. The facciata of the Duomo is 
undeniably so admirable a work that every 
confidence can be placed in the Floren- 
tine taste. It is very gratifying to know 
that a most distinguished Englishman, 
Mr. Temple Leader, who many years since 
occupied a conspicuous position in the 
House of Commons, and who possesses a 
thorough knowledge of classic art and the 
keenest appreciation of the beautiful, is a 
prominent member of the Improvement as 
he was of the Facciata Committee. The 
principle, already mentioned, laid down by 
these gentlemen, that where there is a 
work of genius or any edifice remarkable 
and picturesque it should be preserved, is 
admirable; but then this very question 
of preservation requires grave considera- 
tion and excellent judgment. Many a 
picture has been injured by the process of 
cleaning, and in giving solidity to a fabric 
its character often suffers ; so all buildings 
associated with the past should at all 
times be touched with aloving hand. An 
architect who is a mere builder too fre- 
quently is a failure. A restorer must not 
only be experienced in his craft, but full 
of poetic sentiment —if not an artist, at 
least rich in artistic feeling. Let it be 
remembered that Time, the destroyer, fre- 
quently invests objects with an additional: 
beauty and charm; incongruities which 
architects denounce may be prized by the 
painter and the poet; regular features are 
not always those which touch the heart. 
May the restorers of Florence proceed 
with care. As yet they have done little to 
arouse adverse criticism, and much to win 
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universal admiration. Let them continue 
their labor in the same spirit of love’ and 
reverence, and Florence will ever remain 
worthy of the name of the Beautiful. 
LAMINGTON. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
COLERIDGE’S “ODE TO WORDSWORTH.” 


THERE are few lines in the loftier walks 
of English poetry better known than these 
following :— 

O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live: 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud! 
But, as is the case with many another 
familiar quotation, they are better known 
than is the splendid poem in which they 
are to be found. They occur in Cole- 
ridge’s ode “ Dejection,” — not as usually 
cited, “Ode to Dejection,” which by no 
means describes it. .Dejection is indeed 
the topic of the poem, but not the personi- 
fied object of it. 

The history of this poem is interesting. 
It was written, as the poet’s daughter tells 
us in her edition of the “ Biographia Lit- 
eraria,” on April 4th, 1802, Coleridge 
had then been living since the summer of 
1800 at Greta Hall, near Keswick, the 
house to be afterwards honorably distin- 
guished as the long residence of the 
admirable Southey. The house, when 
Coleridge took it, was partitioned off into 
two dwelling-places, one of which was 
occupied by the owner and _ landlord. 
Coleridge was attracted to the Lake coun- 
try, we may be sure, by the circumstance 
that Wordsworth was only twelve miles 
off, at Grasmere. 

Coleridge had been writing more or less 
regularly for the Morning Post before he 
went to reside at Greta Hall, and he con- 
tinued to do so for several years. The 
poem on dejection, written in April of the 
year 1802, remained unprinted for just six 
months, when it appeared in the Morning 
Post of October 4th, 1802, and then re- 
mained uncollected and unacknowledged 
by its author until the publication of the 
“Sibylline Leaves” in 1815. The lines 
just cited are certainly the best known in 
the whole poem, though it abounds in 
passages of rare eloquence and beauty. 
Hence the Lady there addressed is duu 
associated in our minds with the poem 
and its author. And it is therefore the 
more interesting to note that in the ver- 
sion of the ode as first printed the Lady 
does not appear, her place being filled 
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throughout by a certain “ Edmund,” to 
whom the poem is virtually addressed. 
Those who will refer to the four-volumed 
edition of Coleridge’s poems * will find a 
record of the fact, and in the notes certain 
other variations between the first text of 
the poem and that afterwards given in the 
“ Sibylline Leaves.” The principal varia- 
tions may be supplied without reference 
if the reader remembers to substitute 
“Edmund ” for * Lady” where the latter 
word occurs, and to alter the personal and 
other pronouns — “he ” for “she” and so 
forth —in due accord. 

Thus in the second stanza or strophe of 
the ode we shall read thus : — 


O Edmund! in this wan and heartless mood, 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo’d, 
All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green. 


And the fifth section of the ode will run 
as follows :— 


O pure of heart! thou needst not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be! 
What, and wherein it doth exist, 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 
Joy, virtuous Edmund! joy that ne’er was 
given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
Life and life’s effluence, cloud at once and 
shower, 
Joy, Edmund! is the spirit and the power 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower— 
A new Earth and new Heaven 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud. 


But it is when we arrive at the concluding 
lines of the ode that we find the most sig- 
nificant divergence between the two ver- 
sions. In the latter text five lines have 
disappeared from the earlier, and by re- 
storing these we find the ode originally 
ending thus : — 


’Tis midnight, but small thoughts have I of 
sleep: 
Full seldom may my friend such vigils keep! 
Visit him, gentle Sleep! with wings of healing, 
And may this storm be but a mountain birth, 
May all the stars hang bright above his dwell- 


ing, 
Silent as though they watched the sleeping 
Earth. 
With light heart may he rise, 
Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 
And sing his lofty song, and teach me fv re- 


joice! 
O Edmund, friend of my devoutest choice, 
O raised from anxious dread and busy care 
By the immenseness of the good and fair 


* Published by Pickering in 1877, but now the prop- 
erty of Messrs. Macmillan. 
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Which thou seest everywhere, 
Joy lifts thy spirit, joy attunes thy voice ; 
‘To him may all things live from pole to pole, 
Their life the eddying of his living soul. 

O simple spirit, guided from above ! 
Dear Edmund! friend devoutest of my choice, 
Thus mayst thou ever, evermore rejoice. 


Now the question at once presents itself 
— who was the “ Edmund” of the poem as 
originally conceived? The passages after- 
wards omitted seem to mark him out as 
a more real person than the shadowy 
“Lady” substituted for him. The mere 
name of Edmund tells nothing, suggests 
nothing. Coleridge was fond of the name, 
using it elsewhere for imaginary person- 
ages in his song. But there is something 
in the almost impassioned earnestness of 
the language here employed, and in the 
definiteness of the qualities attributed to 
him, that prevent our regarding him as a 
mere poetical device, a lay figure about 
whom the verses might be draped. He is 
spoken of as Coleridge’s dearest friend, as 
a poet of noblest aims, and as one to whom 
especially the “ pure heart” and the deep 
communion with nature have brought a joy 
“undreamt of by the sensual and the 
proud.” Was there any one of whom all 
this might be told with pre-eminent truth? 
Certainly there was, and the man was 
Wordsworth. Since the two poets first 
met five years before, the influence of no 
other personal friend over Coleridge could 
be described in the terms used in this 
poem. Wordsworth was beyond question 
his dearest friend and his poetic master. 
It was the association with the mind and 
spirit of Wordsworth that had caused the 
younger poet to rise above the plaintive 
melodiousness of Bowles into altogether 
different regions of thought and feeling. 

Reading over again the first version of 
the ode (which is really an ode to Ed- 
mund, though its subject is the poet’s own 
state of mind), we discover, I think, a 
fresh interest in it, as well as some other 
internal evidence as to the identity of 
Edmund. We cannot be wrong, for in- 
stance, in recognizing a distinct allusion 
to Wordsworth’s Lucy Gray, the “soli- 
tary child,” in the seventh section of the 
ode. The raving of the wind recalls the 
poet from thoughts of his own afflictions to 
listen to this new voice. He hears at first 
in the storm-blasts the “ rushing of a host 
in rout, with groans of trampled men,” 
and then the tempest modulates into a 
gentler key of sadness : — 


But hush! there is a pause of deepest silence, 
And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd, 
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With groans and tremulous shudderings —all 
is over. 
It tells another tale, with sounds less deep 
and loud — 
A tale of less affright, 
And tempered with delight, 
As Otway’s self had framed the tender lay. 
’Tis of a little chiid 
Upon a lonesome wild 
Not far from home, but she hath lost her way; 
And now moans loud in bitter grief and fear, 
And now screams loud, and hopes to make 
her mother hear. 


Here the graceful indirect compliment 
to his friend, “as Otway’s self had framed 
the tender lay;” the words “lonesome 
wild,” borrowed from the last stanza but 
one of “ Lucy Gray ;” the reference to the 
“bridge of wood, a furlong from their 
door,” which the child had reached un- 
consciously after her long wanderings, in 
the line, — 


Not far from home, but she hath lost her way, 


all point beyond doubt to the poem writ- 
ten by Werdowsrth when in Germany, and 
published in the second volume of “ Lyri- 
cal Ballads,” in 1800. 

There is yet one other piece of circum- 
stantial evidence as to the identity of 
“Edmund” that has never to my knowl- 
edge been adduced. It occurs ina letter 
of Charles Lamb to Coleridge, bearing 
date October 9th, 1802, five days (that is 
to say) after the appearance of the ode in 
the Morning Post. The letter is in Latin, 
a freak in which Lamb occasionally in- 
dulged with Coleridge, Procter, Cary, and 
others of his more intimate correspond- 
ents. Thackeray once described those 
Latin letters of Sterne’s, in which he de- 
livered himself with such cynical frank- 
ness on his conjugal difficulties, as writ- 
ten in very “sad dog” Latin. Lamb’s 
corresponding use of that tongue is rather 
“jolly dog” Latin, and its meaning in con- 
sequence not always easy to disentangle. 
But the following sentence is not obscure, 
though the Latinity may be doubtful :— 


Istas Wordsworthianas nuptias (vel potius 
cujusdam Zdmundii tui) te retulisse mirificum 
gaudeo: 


which may be freely rendered, “I am aw- 
fully glad to receive your account of the 
marriage of Wordsworth (or perhaps I 
should rather say, of a certain Edmund of 
yours).” Wordsworth had been married 
to Mary Hutchinson on October 4th, the 
very day, it may be observed, on which 
Coleridge’s poem appeared in the Morn- 
ing Post. Here therefore, five days after 
Wordsworth’s wedding, and the simulta- 
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neous appearance of Coleridge’s poem ad- 
dressed to his friend Edmund, we find 
Lamb making an allusion to the identity 
of the two, which cannot be mistaken. 
Finally, we are told by Professor Knight 
in his admirable library edition of Words- 
worth (vol. iii, 423-4) that among the 
manuscripts at Coleorton is a copy of 
“ Dejection,” sent by Coleridge to Sir 
George Beaumont in April, 1802, in which 
(presumably) first draft of all, the name 
used is not Edmund, but Wordsworth’s 
own, the famous couplet appearing thus: 


O William! we receive but what we give; 
And in our life alone does nature live — 


the other variations being all in due ac- 
cord. 

The reasons which led Coleridge to 
substitute “Edmund” for “ William,” 
when six months later he sent the poem 
to his friend Stuart for the Alorning Post, 
can only be matter for conjecture. Poet- 
ically, we may be well satisfied that the 
change was made. The name of “ Wil- 
liam” has seen many vicissitudes and 
received many humorous side lights in 
the last half-century, and one of the most 
beautiful poems in the language would 
have suffered grievous wrong if it had 
been left to descend to us in its precise 
original form. Its author was as wise in 
changing the “ William,” as that William 
himself was in dropping “dear brother 
Jim ” out of his pathetic “ We are Seven.” 
But no like injury would have been 
wrought by preserving the name “ Ed- 
mund” as final. Moreover, in changing 
“William” for “Edmund” no change 
was made in the motive and purport of 
the poem. As Lamb, and doubtless all 
other friends of Coleridge and Words- 
worth were aware, the ode was still ad- 
dressed to Wordsworth. But the situa- 
tion is altogether altered when, at some 
period within the next twelve years, Cole- 
ridge decided to remove as far as possible 
all traces of its original dedication, not 
only by substituting for “ Edmund” the 
intangible and quite unrecognizable im- 
personation “ Lady,” but by omitting those 
lines which had served most clearly to 
point out Wordsworth as the poet ad- 
dressed. Why Coleridge took this course, 
and whether any friend at all was ad- 
dressed as “ Lady,” there is no evidence 
to show. But the fact remains that, by 
the change of name and the omission of 
those passages, the historical interest of 
the ode, as bearing on the lives of Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, entirely disap- 
pears.’ For there is a history in the po- 
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em, as first framed, and one of the most 
pathetic in English literature. 

When Coleridge wrote “ Dejection ” he 
was still short of completing his thirtieth 
year. He had lived at Keswick nearly 
two years, himself and family supported 
by the pension of 150/. a year from the 
brothers Wedgewood, and by the payment 
for countenl essays and poems in the 
daily papers. His poetic prime was 
already past. “He had four poetical 
epochs,” writes his son in the supplemen- 
tary memoir of the “ Biographia Litera- 
ria,” “which represented in some sort 
boyhood, youthful manhood, middle age, 
and the decline of life.” The first of these 
extends to the year 1796. The second is 
comprised within some three years only, 
but in it the noblest fruits of Coleridge’s 
genius were produced—‘“ The Ancient 
Mariner,” “The Dark Ladie,” the first 
part of “ Christabel,” “ Fears in Solitude,” 
“ Kubla Khan,” the “ Hymn in the Valley 
of Chamouni,” and others of less note. 
The poems which succeed open the third 
period of Coleridge’s poetic life. ‘“ They 
are distinguished from those of my fa- 
ther’s Stowey life,” continues H. N. Cole- 
ridge, “by a less buoyant spirit. Poetic 
fire they have, but not the clear, bright 
mounting flame of his earlier poetry. 
Their meditative vein is graver, and they 
seem tinged with the sombre hues of mid- 
dle age; though some of them were writ- 
ten before the author was thirty-five years 
old. A characteristic poem of this period 
is ‘ Dejection,’ an ode composed at Kes- 
wick, April 4th, 1802.” 

The near relatives of the poet here 
content themselves, as was natural, with 
this simple record of facts. It was enough 
for them to note that, for whatever reason, 
the “clear mounting flame ” of his earlier 
poetry had ceased to rise. But later biog- 
raphers, untrammelled by the family tie, 
have had to inquire into and account for 
this change, without fear or favor. Mr. 
Traill, in the best memoir of Coleridge 
that has yet appeared, says no more than 
the truth when he speaks of the period 
between 1800 and 1804 as “the turning- 
point, moral and physical, of Coleridge’s 
career, The next few years determined 
not only his destiny as a writer, but his 
life as a man. Between his arrival at 
Keswick in the summer of 1800 and his 
departure for Malta in the spring of 1804, 
that fatal change of constitution, tempera- 
ment, and habits which governed the whole 
of his subsequent history had fully estab- 
lished itself. Between these two dates he 
was transformed from the Coleridge of 
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whom his young fellow-students in Ger- 
many have left us so pleasing a picture, 
into the Coleridge whom distressed kins- 
men, alienated friends, and a disappointed 
public were to have before them for the 
remainder of his days. Here then at Kes- 
wick, and in these first two or three years 
of the century — here or nowhere is the 
key to the melancholy mystery to be 
found.” * 

And this key, as every one now knows, 
is to be found in the habit of opium-eating 
which was begun during these first years 
(1800-1802) at Greta Frall. The exact 
date at which Coleridge found among the 
magazines in his neighbor’s library an ad- 
vertisement of the virtues of the “‘ Kendal 
Black Drop,” and thought of trying it as a 
possible cure for his rheumatic and gastric 
troubles, is not known. But Coleridge 
himself refers to the beginning of the year 
1803 as being “soon after his eyes had 
been opened to the true nature of the 
habit into which he had been ignorantly 
deluded.” It is reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that the consumption of the 
Kendal opiate had been going on for many 
months, when Coleridge at last discovered 
that he could not live without it, and that 
it had attained a fatal dominion over his 
mind and will. And if this were so, the 
mischief was at work, even though Cole- 
ridge little guessed its extent or cause, 
when the growing melancholy of his poetic 
outlook found expression in these saddest 
of sad verses. 

And the poem acquires, I think, a yet 
deeper pathos when we remember (what 
is effectually concealed in the version as 
afterwards modified) that it was to Words- 
worth that Coleridge’s thoughts turned, 
not only as the confidant of his griefs, 
but as supplying the most poignant con- 
trast to his own condition and state of 
mind. When read with the name “ Ed- 
mund” retained in it, and the few but 
deeply significant passages afterwards 
omitted, the ode becomes as interesting 
in its bearing upon Wordsworth as upon 
Coleridge. For the writer discerns in his 
friend just those qualities in which him- 
self is wanting. Wordsworth was the 
elder man by some two years. He too 
was a poet, and devoted to poetry; and 
looking to support by its means himself 
and the wife he was so soon going to 
bring home, his old friend and playfellow, 
Mary Hutchinson. He was poor, but con- 
tented to be poor. He had not yet reached 
his poetic prime —his powers were ma- 


* Coleridge: English Men of Letters Series. 
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turing daily. “‘ The Excursion ” and “ The 
Prelude,” “The Solitary Reaper” and 
“The Highland Girl,” the “ Ode on Im- 
mortality ” and the “ Ode to Duty,” were 
yet tobe. In all these respects, in charac- 
ter, temperament, in “ the reason firm, the 
temperate will,” as well as in the career 
which lay before him, life and health per- 
mitting, Coleridge could not but recognize 
that his neighbor and dearest friend pre- 
sented the strangest, saddest contrast to 
himself. The ode “ Dejection” has been 
always recognized as a wonderfully true 
piece of self-presentment ; but it is hardly 
less valuable as a tribute to the real secret 
of the strength which Coleridge saw ma- 
turing in another. 


I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are 
within. 

This is the key-note of the poem— 
“ We receive but what we give.” “From 
the soul itself must issue forth ” the fair 
luminous cloud that envelops the earth. 
The writer had lost that “fair luminous 
cloud,” never to regain it. But there was 
one friend, at least, to whom these hidden 
fountains of joy were no mystery, — 


O pure of heart! #ou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be. 


I have italicized the “thou,” for so it 
clearly should be emphasized; and the 
“thou,” it should never be forgotten, was 
William Wordsworth. 

The first version of the ode is assuredly 
worthy of preservation if only for the ex- 
quisite lines in the last stanza, afterwards 
necessarily omitted when the Lady (who- 
ever she may have been) was substituted 
for the person originally addressed : — 


O Edmund, friend of my devoutest choice ; 
O raised from anxious dread and busy care 
By the immenseness of the good and fair 
Which thou seest everywhere. 


No lines, as telling the secret of Words- 
worth’s unique power, are better worth 
rescuing from oblivion. And here, too, 
the contrast between Coleridge and his 
friend which pervades the poem, is indi- 
cated beyond question. The “anxious 
dread ” and the “ busy care ” were already 
ee to work their ravages upon 
Coleridge’s own heart and spirit, and the 
‘“‘immenseness of the good and fair” no 
longer prevailed against them. 

Wordsworth, “friend of his devoutest 
choice,” must have read these lines in 
their earliest shape, when he was ad- 
dressed in them by his actual name. He 
did not then know about the opium. None 
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of Coleridge’s nearest and dearest seem 
to have known till years afterwards of the 
subtle enemy that he was “ putting into his 
mouth” to steal away, if not his brains, 
assuredly his self-control and his peace of 
mind. But Wordsworth must have seen 
that things were going wrong with his 
friend, and that this poem was only too 
literal a transcript of the writer’s own 
mood. How it affected Wordsworth di- 
rectly, how far it influenced the current of 
his own thoughts, is only a matter of con- 
jecture. There was no declared or ob- 
vious poetic response to it on his part. 
There is indeed one memorable portrait 
drawn by Wordsworth of his friend, and 
it belongs to this year, though the exact 
date is not fixed. The “ Lines written in 
my own copy of the ‘Castle of Indo- 
lence,’” supply the well-known portrait of 
“the noticeable man with large grey eyes ” 
—the pale face that seemed “as if a 
blooming face it ought to be””—and the 
low hung lip “deprest by weight of mus- 
ing Phantasy.” The picture was drawn 
out of doors, and from the life, as Words- 
worth informed Miss Fenwick: “Com- 
posed in the orchard, Town-end, Gras- 
mere, Coleridge living much with us at 
this time.” But though there is an atmo- 
sphere of melancholy thrown over the 
picture, it is made also to envelop 
Wordsworth himself, who is described in 
the opening stanzas of the poem. The 
sombre coloring is primarily intended to 
harmonize with that of Thomson’s poem 
which suggested it, and with that series 
of cabinet portraits which those of Words- 
worth and Coleridge are designed to sup- 
plement. The orchard at Town-end was 
their “ Castle of Indolence.” But there is 
yet another poem of Wordsworth’s, writ- 
ten just one month after Coleridge’s ode, 
supplying so startling a commentary upon 
it that I cannot think it a mere coinci- 
dence. On May 7th, 1802, Wordsworth 
wrote his “ Leech-gatherer, or Resolution 
and Independence.” This poem, like so 
many of the rest, was suggested by an 
actual incident. “ The leech-gatherer,” so 
Wordsworth himself tells us, “ I met a few 
hundred yards from my cottage, and the 
account of him is taken from his own 
mouth.” But this was not a then recent 
incident. It was eighteen months before, 
in October, 1800, according to Dorothy 
Wordsworth, that she and her brother had 
met the old leech-gatherer. “ He was of 
Scotch parents, but had been born in the 
army. He had had a wife ‘and a good 
woman, and it pleased God to bless him 
with ten children.’ All these were dead 
but one, of whom he had not heard for 
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many years, a sailor. His trade was to 
gather leeches; but now leeches were 
scarce, and he had not strength for it.” 
Why was it that just eighteen months 
after, Wordsworth was moved to repeat 
the old man’s story and all he had learned 
from it? 

We cannot say, and it is never well to 
be dogmatic. But the deeply touching 
appropriateness of this poem as a com- 
ment upon Coleridge’s “Ode to Words- 
worth,” then fresh in that friend’s mem- 
ory, need not be ignored merely because 
nothing can be proved. Here, as in the 
ode, the contrast between joy and despon- 
dency is the pervading thought. The 
poet describes himself as travelling upon 
the moor “as happy as a boy,” drawing 
happiness from all the joyful creatures 
within sight and sound :— 


But, as it sometimes chanceth, from the might 

Of joy in minds that can no further go, 

As high as we have mounted in delight 

In our dejection do we sink as low; 

To me that morning did it happen so: 

And fears and fancies thick upon me came; 

Dim sadness—and blind thoughts, I knew 
not, nor could name. 


Happiness may not endure; it may be 
succeeded by a very different day, — 


Solitude, pain of heart, distress and poverty. 


And then follows the strange confession, 
so little true of Wordsworth, but so curi- 
ously and almost pointedly true of the 
author of “ Dejection,” the ode then just 
before sent to him :— 


My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 
As if life’s business were a summer mood; 
As if all needful things would come unsought 
To genial faith, still rich in genial good: 
But how can he expect that others should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed 
- atall? 


The noble stanza that follows, recalling 
Chatterton and Burns, there is no need to 
quote (for who does not know it?), but 
the line, 


By our own spirits are we deified, 


may be cited as summing up in the magical 
terseness that belongs to Wordsworth’s 
diction at its best, the moral of Coleridge’s 
ode. It is the echo of 


O Edmund! we receive but what we give. 


But there the parallel between the two 
poems begins and ends. The moral of 
the one, even as its title, is “ Resolution 
and Independence ;” the meaning of the 
other, as poor Coleridge was just awakin 
to discover, was irresolution and depend- 
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ence. Coleridge was losing not only the 
“shaping spirit of imagination,” never 
more to be recovered, but something of 
far greater importanee to his life. And 
the two things he felt thus slipping hope- 
lessly away were his power of moral re- 
solve, and the necessary instinct of not 
leaving wife and children a burden upon 
others. 


O well for him whose will is strong! 


But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 

Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended 
Will, 

And ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime, 

Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 

Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o’er a weary sultry land, 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill 

The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 


It may, or may not have been, simple coin- 
cidence that the address to this “friend 
of his devoutest choice” was first printed 
on the very day, October 4th, 1802, of 
that friend’s marriage; but it certainly 
ives an additional poignancy to the con- 
essions therein contained. It may never 
be ascertained, as I have said, why Cole- 
ridge when he first admitted the ode into 
the collection of his acknowledged poems, 
the “ Sibylline Leaves” in 1815, deposed 
the name of his old friend, omitted the lines 
that most significantly described him, and 
substituted the vague and unrecognizable 
name of ‘' Lady.” Should there be letters 
of Coleridge still existing which would 
throw light on the matter, Mr. Dykes 
Campbell, or other devout students of the 
poet, may yet discover something of in- 
terest on the subject. We know that an 
estrangement grew up between the two 
friends after these early days. Even had 
Wordsworth been without his defects (and 
he was “no such perfect thing”), this was 
inevitable ; and this may account for the 
revised version of the poem which still 
retained its original name of “ Dejection.” 
But more probably, I think, Coleridge de- 
sired to conceal from the general reader 
some of the more painful personal allusions 
and contrasts discoverable in the original 
version. Poetically, the ode has not suf- 
fered by the change. But as a contribu- 
tion to the autobiography of one great 
poet, and a tribute of genuine admiration 
to another, the poem as first conceived 
will always have a peculiar interest to the 
student of Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
ALFRED AINGER. 
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Book III. — Five YEArs LATER. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE walk back to Les Avants led 
through the principal street of Mentone, 
brimming over at that hour with carriages 
and foot-passengers. The sun was warm, 
the air cool, not cold but frappé; it 
seemed to tingle through the lungs and set 
the blood flowing in a gay response. The 
polyglot clatter. was deafening; the mar- 
ket-place, as they passed it, looked as if 
basketfuls of shells, mixed with fish, 
broken pottery, and untidy rags and tags 
of clothing, had all been recently turned 
topsy-turvy upon the ground. Elly seemed 
a little depressed for a few minutes after 
her beautiful betrothed’s departure, but 
regained her spirits as they emerged upon 
the bay, and rounding the corner of the 
little quay, strolled along its curving edge, 
flooded to the brim with its monotonous] 
blue flood, and dotted at this point wit 
crafts of various sizes and various de- 
grees of unseaworthiness. Presently they 
halted by simultaneous impulse at a point 
where the rounded symmetry was broken 
by a few large boulders crusted with pink 
corallines and grey serpulz, upon which 
the sapphire-colored curves were sketch- 
ing a reticulated pattern of dainty yellow 
tracery. 

The girl stepped lightly down on to one 
of these loose boulders, and stood poised 
there, balancing herself, and looking over 
the edge into the broken prism made by 
the waters, her glance following the lines 
of light as they chased one another in an 
endless procession. A glad young figure, 
it looked, framed and half absorbed into 
the glad gay landscape. John Lawrence’s 
eye rested upon it very wistfully. 

* Do you know what these rocks remind 
me of?” she asked, suddenly turnin 
round and looking up at him. “I don’t 
know why, but just then there jumped 
into my head a remembrance of that first 
day, or evening rather, I arrived at Mor- 
daunt, when I ran away so wickedly from 
poor Matty, and you came and caught 
me and brought me back. Do you re- 
member?” 

“ Yes, I remember perfectly,” he an- 
swered. 

“IT always believe you saved my life. 
I always believe I should have been 
drowned then if you had not arrived when 
you did.” 
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“I hope you would,” he answered, 
smiling. 

“You hope I would? You hope that I 
would have been drowned ?” 

“As you were not it may be permitted 
to hope that it was my coming that pre- 
vented you.” 

“ Ah, I see!” 

She stood a moment longer upon her 
boulder, smiling and looking into the blue- 
ness, crisped into wide curves against the 
edges of the rocks, and stained here and 
there with pale, wine-colored tints, where 
seaweeds or meandering sprays of zostera 
gave their own color to its limpidity. 
Then she sprang back and stood beside 
him. 

“What a troublesome little wretch I 
was, wasn’t 1?” she said brightly. “And 
how good every o1e was to me—every 
one at Mordaunt, I mean. You particu- 
larly, Major Lawrence!” she added, rest- 
ing her eyes full upon him with a frank 
clear look of confidence, that look which 
so charmed and so wounded him, poor 
fellow! which told so clearly the terms 
upon which they stood, that liking which, 
even under the most favorable of circum- 
stances, would never, he told himself, have 
been anything but liking. 


“Children are such ridiculous crea- 


tures,” she went on seriously, “and I think 


I must have been more ridiculous than 
most children. I know that in those days 
I had the wildest dreams — wide-awake 
dreams, I mean — the strangest, the most 
impossible. I wonder if al! children, or 
most children, have the same. Do you 
suppose they have ?” 

“ What sort of dreams ?” he asked. 

“Oh, of the great things I was going to 
do; that were going to happento me. I 
used to lie awake at night planning it all 
out and settling what I intended to do 
when I was grown up. It seemed so sim- 
ple, so unquestionable —as if I had noth- 
ing to do but to stretch out my hand and 
it was done. People to be rescued — how, 
when, or from what, I did not know, but 
that was a great idea of mine. For years 
and years I thought of it every night of 
my life, and planned it all out.” 

“I remember your saying something of 
the sort once,” he answered, smiling at 
the recollection. 

“Oh and that was only one of dozens 
and dozens of schemes —things I was to 
do; dragons to slay; people to set free; 
injustices to find out and set right. I can- 
not tell you what ridiculous ideas I had. 
I grow hot sometimes myself now when I 
think of them!” , 
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“ You don’t feel as if you were on your 
way to realize any of them?” he inquired 
rather dryly. 

She looked up at him quickly, a sudden 
change of expression, a glance of swift dis- 
pleasure awakening in her eyes. What 
he had said might have passed as a joke, 
or as meaning nothing in particular, but 
for a faint undercurrent of bitterness, 
which had pierced through, unconsciously 
perhaps to himself, and which sent her 
thoughts instantly into a new and totally 
different channel from that which they 
had been following. She did not answer 
for a moment; when she did, it was in a 
tone of sudden gravity. 

“‘ Major Lawrence,” she stopped. “ Ma- 
jor Lawrence, you — you don’t like Alger- 
non?” 

“Lady Eleanor!” He turned, startled, 
almost dismayed by the unexpectedness 
of the attack. 

“T know 
said so, but 
it. 


ou don’t. You have never 
know it. You have looked 

I have seen it in your eyes often.” 

“T am sorry my eyes should have be- 
haved so badly,” he replied, trying to pass 
the subject lightly off. 

“If it were any one else, if it were not 
such a very, very old friend, I should not 
mind, of course,” she went on, without 
heeding. “But you and grandmamma ” 
— she paused, and her breath came short 
and fast, as it used to do when she was a 
child — “ How am I to 4e/p minding what 
you two think?” she burst out passion- 
ately. “I have never said anything, but 
of course I have seen it, and so has he. 
We should have been blind not to do so!” 
She paused again, as if to give him time 
to speak, but he was silent — dead silent. 

“Tt is very wrong, and unfair — most 
unfair! It is the injustice that hurts me,” 
she went on, her eyes kindling with all 
their old angry light. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, and so ought grand- 
mamma! You take up every little foolish 
thing he did or said when he was a boy, 
and you remember it against him now. 
You judge him as if he was the same now 
as then. Is that just? is that right? How 
would you like to have all the things which 
you did when you were a boy raked up and 
remembered against you?” she enquired, 
fronting him superbly, her whole face 
alight with anger. 

“ Not at all, I must confess,” he an- 
swered meekly. 

“Very well then, why do you do it? 
Why are you so—so—I don’t like to say 
it, but it is —mean and ungenerous? Is 
he not kind and good and unselfish now ? 
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Look how he has gone off, all in an in- 
stant, to a place he particularly detests, 
just because some one—not a great 
friend, but a man he knew —asked him to 
come and help him. And he is a/ways 
doing things like that, always. There is 
no need for me to say it, for every one ac- 
knowledges it — every one, that is, except 
you and grandmamma. He has hundreds 
and hundreds of friends, nobody has so 
many. I cannot think how he came to 
care for me, when he has the whole world 
to choose from; when he is so much bet- 
ter and brighter —everything—than I 
am.” 

“You can’t expect your friends to agree 
with you there,” the major answered. 

“Then they should believe it when I 
tell them,” she retorted, stamping her foot 
with the old childish gesture he remem- 
bered so well. ‘“ Mustn’t I know better 
than anybody else what he really is? He 
has the most beautiful thoughts, the most 
beautiful feelings ; there is no one in the 
world like him — no one!” 

“There are few handsomer, at any 
rate.” 

“ That has nothing to do with it!” she 
exclaimed angrily. “I am not speaking 
of his looks. You only say that to vex 


me! You all talk of his looks, as if that 
was the chief thing! Can he help his 
looks ?” 


“ Does he wish to help them ?” 

“*] don’t know whether he does or not. 
7 wish it. I often wish he was as ugly as 
—as 

“ As myself, for instance ?” 

“ Oh, no, much — much uglier — down- 
right ugly. You are not ugly at all; you 
only say that, too, to vex me. You are 
not one bit nice or kind as you used to be, 
Major Lawrence. I used to think that 
there was no one like you. When you 
went to India I cried till I made myself ill. 
I used to wake at night and sob and sob, 
because you were gone, and I couldn’t go 
and talk to you. I hated the sea because 
it had taken you away from us. I hated 
every one and everything; I wouldn’t 
even speak to Algernon, when he came 
over to ride with me. It seemed strange, 
but I don’t think I liked him much in 
those days. It was not until — until is 
So far she had been speaking as she would 
have done when she was twelve years old, 
in just the same childlike, straightforward 
tone of narrative. At this point, however, 
she hesitated, and a shade of deeper color 
began to flit over her face. “She went on, 
however, after a minute, but more shyly, 
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turning her head a little away as she 
spoke, — 

“Until I came to know him better I 
found that what I had taken for coldness 
and, and — conceit, was really only sensi- 
tiveness. He is very sensitive, indeed — 
very. When he is with people who are 
not sympathetic, who do not appreciate 
him, he cannot get on, he is miserable. 
When he was a boy he always felt that 
people were looking down upon him and 
his mother, and we at Mordaunt particu- 
larly. That was what made him so shy 
and — different when he came to see us. 
He knew, of course, that though she — 
Mrs. Cathers—is so kind and good, she 
is not — well — not like,grandmamma, for 
instance; that some people might even 
call her vulgar. .He is devoted to his 
mother, quite devoted, but he sees it all 
the same.” 

“ He seems indeed an excellent son,” 
the major said, honestly glad of some one 
point of praise which he could cordially 
re-echo, 

“ Of course,” she answered impatiently. 
“ And yet he knows that she was not — 
not always quite judicious about him 
when he was younger. Not going to 
school —that, I suppose, could not be 
helped, but it was a dreadful disadvan- 
tage. Never seeing anything of other 
boys; always being by himself, or with 
grown-up people; it is so difficult for a 
boy who is brought up like that to be 
really manly — to help thinking too much 
of himself and his own pursuits — bein 
what people call spoilt. It was not unti 
he came abroad and made friends of his 
own, and found his own place amongst 
them, that he got over those disadvan- 
tages, that he grew bright and happy and 
spirited, as he is now, that he learned to 
throw off his shyness.” 

“He certainly does not seem to be at 
all shy now.” 

She looked up with a fresh flush of 
anger, though this time he was not aware 
of having thrown any undue emphasis into 
the words. 

“ You are most unkind! You are very, 
very unfair! You are horribly unjust! I 
wonder why I speak to you at all!” she 
cried passionately. 

“Don’t say that; please don’t, Lady 
Elly!” he said entreatingly. “ Believe 
me, I am not as unjust as you fancy. If 
I do not think that he is —well, quite 
worthy of you, that is not saying that he 
has not a thousand delightful qualities ; 
that he is not brilliant, handsome, clever, 
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accomplished, generous — ——— that 
a middle-aged fogy like myself finds en- 
viable.” 

“Worthy of me/” she exclaimed su- 
perbly. “Of me! He is worthy of some- 
thing much, much better, let me tell you, 
than me!” 

“T hope at least that he does not think 
so himself?” 

* No, he does not. But that is because 
he is too noble and high-minded to think 
it. He might if he chose. It would be 
very natural.” 

John Lawrence made no response to 
this assertion, but his look presumably 
spoke a less reverential belief in Alger- 
non Cathers’s nobility, for Lady Eleanor 
turned suddenly away, and walked on with 
her head in the air, nor did she vouchsafe 
another syllable until they were well within 
the precincts of Les Avants. 

Half-way up the steep ascent she again, 
however, paused, and turned to him with 
a certain air of solemnity, the air of one 
who would not willingly abandon even the 
most hardened of criminals to the error of 
his ways without another appeal to his 
better feelings. 

“ Major Lawrence, I know you like me 
—at least you used to like me when I 
was a little girl, and I hope youdo so still 
now that I am big?” She waited, as if 


expecting him to say something; but he 


was silent, and after a moment’s pause 
she went on. “And therefore because I 
think you like me, and because I know 
that I like you very, very much, because 
you have always been one of my kindest 
friends ; because, when I look back to it, 
that first year | was at Mordaunt — when 
you used to let me run about with you— 
stands out as one of the happiest of my 
whole life, —because of all this I want 
you to Jromise me to — to get over this — 
this foolish prejudice of yours. I ought, 
I know, to be too proud to take any no- 
tice, and so I should if it was any one 
else, but I can’t dear that you should mis- 
judge him. He doesn’t misjudge you, he 
likes and respects you very much, in spite 
of knowing you don’t care for him. I 
know that it is just a prejudice, and that 
sm would get over it if you saw more of 

im, but you are going away, so that there 
is not much time, and I want you to 
promise that you will do so now at once. 
Not, you oalenead for Azs sake,” she 
added, with the same little lofty gesture ; 
“but for mine. Will you? will you? will 
= ?” she continued, stretching out both 

ands and seizing his insistently, holding 
him at the same time with her eyes, as if 
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to appeal, whether he would or no, to his 
better self; to induce him to fling aside 
all unworthy prejudices, born of igno- 
rance and darkness, and to recognize the 
true light shining before him in all its 
effulgence. 

What could he do, poor fellow! He told 
her grimly that he would try, that he would 
do his best, and he went away five minutes 
later hating that young man Algernon 
Cathers from the very bottom of his soui, 
with an intensity of hatred of which six 
months, nay a single fortnight ago, he 
would hardly have believed himself to be 
capable! 


CHAPTER VI. 


TURNING out of the garden of Les 
Avants he strode back along the espla- 
nade and up one of the side paths which 
led by a series of broken flights of steps 
to the olive slopes above. 

As he mounted, his steps grew quicker 
and quicker, until it seemed to himself as 
if he literally flew; as if he were seeking 
to escape; as if there was something be- 
hind that he was bound tofly from. An 
overmastering impulse was upon him all 
the time to turn back, to recant his prom- 
ise, to shout aloud some of those injurious 
epithets which seemed to be throttling 
him, which jostled against one another in 
his brain. From comparative passiveness, 
his hatred of Algernon Cathers had sud- 
denly sprung into full activity. He 
clenched his teeth in the extremity of his 
anger and unavailing misery. Passing 
up that sunny rocky way his whole soul felt 
on fire. In the depth of his perturbed soul 
he found himself crying aloud those warn- 
ings, uttering those denunciations which 
he had not found the courage or the bru- 
tality to utter under the zgis of those trust- 
filled eyes. “Heisasnob! He isacur! 
He is a heartless, insolent young beast!” 
he cried to himself. “A _ small-souled, 
narrow -hearted egotist; cold-blooded! 
cowardly! treacherous! He is utterly 
unworthy Se utterly unworthy of any 
noble-hearted girl. He will make you 
wretched, wretched. Can you not see it! 
Oh, child, be warned! Have pity on your- 
self! Save yourself while there is still 
time!” 

How much or how little of these un- 
pleasant things he had any justification 
for, how much he even absolutely be- 
lieved, he was not quite sure, but after 
that promise which had been extorted 
from him, after the absolute silence of the 
last four or five weeks, there was an un- 
told relief in repeating them over and 
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over to himself; in dinning them, as it; the strugglers. 


were, into his own ears, seeing that he 
was debarred by honor from dinning them 
into another’s. There was yet another 
advantage that it seemed to offer a full 
and sufficient reason for detesting this 
engagement apart from any more personal 
gsounds, grounds which he still shrank 
trom avowing even to himself. If this 
young man was half, nay, quarter all this, 
surely that was reason enough for any 
friend of hers desiring at all hazards to 
detach her from him. 
to keep that other motive in the back- 
ground, to deny it strenuously to himself, 
as he would have denied it to any one who 
had been bold enough to tax him with it. 
Was he not her friend? was not that 
enough? what need of searching any 
deeper for a feeling which ought to ani- 
mate the breast of any one who cared for 
her even in the slightest, most casual de- 
gree? 

He was still climbing the hill as if in 
the direction of his lodgings. Before ar- 


riving there, however, he turned aside to 
the left along the edge of a dry torrent 
bed, and then up another flight of steps 
alternating with a steep stony pathway. 
He had set his mind upon attaining to a 
particular clump of pines which lay half- 
way up one of the lower slopes, and would 


not allow himself to halt or turn aside un- 
tilhe had done so. At last the spot was 
attained, and he flung himself down at 
full length upon the grey-green moss-cov- 
ered ground, putting up his hands as a 
pillow under his head. 

In front, a yard or two from the ends of 
his feet, a small knoll of rock rose out of 
the grass and moss. It was the barest of 
knolls, worn and weathered by time and 
the slow percolations of water. In the 
centre of it, however, a small pine-tree 
had sprung up, though how it had suc- 
ceeded in doing so it was hard to say, 
since earth, or any receptacle for earth 
there was none. From where it sprouted 
to where his head was pillowed moss grew 
thickly, and over the moss again was a 
layer of pine needles, woven together, the 
ragged ends sticking out here and there 
like a half-worn door-mat. Some small 
black ants with red tails were slowly strug- 
gling over this mat, dragging amongst 
them the carcase of an earwig many times 
larger than themselves. John Lawrence 
fixed his mind upon these ants, and as- 
sured himself that he was watching their 
struggles with the deepest interest. He 
even went the length of dropping a small 
fragment of grass as a bridge for one of 


He was resolved ; 
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It did not exhibit any 
particular gratitude, but turned up its red 
tail in a fighting attitude, and tried to 
sting first the bit of grass, and then its 
benefactor’s finger. John laughed, threw 
himself back and let it take its own way. 
His next visitor was a bee, which came to 
visit the flowerets of a vetchling growing 
in the chinks of the rock. He watched 
her visiting floweret after floweret in suc- 
cession, and noticed how she pressed 
down each till its spring gave way, and 
the pollen flew out in a little cloud as she 
sent her tongue investigatingly down into 
the purple depths of the corolla, then, 
withdrawing it with a dissatisfied hum, 
flew away to the next and the next. He 
looked at all these things, and assured 
himself that he was taking the profound- 
est interest in them. Another man, it is 
true, might not have done so, but then he 
had always cared for such things. Why 
on earth should he not do so that after- 
noon ? 

He had a desperate, almost a childish 
idea of flinging himself upon nature; of 
appealing to her in his trouble; clinging 
to the smallest shred of her, as a child 
clings to its mother’s finger; imploring 
her to keep off this coming moment; in- 
sisting that she must and should help him, 
as a pious Catholic does to his patron 
saint. Had he not always been loyal to 
her? and might he not therefore fairly 
appeal to her in his need? What good 
was she, he thought irascibly, if she could 
not help him now ? 

It came at last, however — the moment 
that he had been fighting off. Nearer and 
nearer still, until at last it was impossible 
to evade it. It grappled with him, held 
him in a grip of iron, and compelled his 
attention whether he would orno. Drawn 
from his last defences, he rose to his feet 
to meet it, as he might have done to meet 
a foe. 

He loved her. That was all. There 
was no possibility of denying or pretend- 
ing to deny it any longer. That stage 
was past forever. He loved her utterly; 
the sound of her voice, the color of her 
eyes, the fall of her footsteps, her girlish- 
ness, immatureness, nay, her very follies, 
her faults. He loved her, he worshipped 
her, he believed that he had always done 
so; he told himself so, he revelled in the 
recognition of his love. Hopeless as it 
was, ludicrously unavailing as he knew it 
to be, there was a joy in repeating it over 
and over, in escaping — were it but fora 
moment — out of himself, out of the reali- 
ties of things, out of the cold, revolting 
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present into the immortal, the ever open 
kingdom of love. 

He stretched his arms with a sudden 
rapture, a sudden sense of deliverance, as 
if for weeks he had been living cramped 
between narrow walls from which he had 
unexpectedly got free; for that one mo- 
ment he was hers, and she was his; his 
forever, and ever and ever! 

It did not last, however; how could it? 
Like the rush of some wintry torrent, 
there swept over hima despairing sense 
of loss, of darkness, and ruin. She was 
lost to him, lost without there having been 
a hope or a possibility of winning her. 
Lost, and to whom? to that — that 

There are moments when the sanest of 
men cease to be perfectly sane ; when the 
most self-controlled lose hold of them- 
selves; when the wild horses within take 
the bit between their teeth, and will not 
be gainsaid. This was such a moment to 
John Lawrence. A rush of bitterness, 
tenderness, love, jealousy, flew through 
him, not alternately, but altogether, like a 
pack of wolves. A flood of hungry long- 
ing tore his heart, a wild desire for happi- 
ness, just a little, ever so little, personal 
happiness! Why should he of all the 
men on earth, he cried to himself, be de- 
barred ? 

The next instant all these thoughts too 


were past, swept aside by a flooding tide 
of hate—a hate which seemed to spring 
upon him like a wild beast, to take him by 
the throat, to turn him for the moment 


into a wild beast himself. That spasm of 
jealousy which had overtaken him in the 
palm garden came again, only with a hun- 
dred-fold force. Again he felt that fierce 
desire to snatch her away —if need be 


by force — against her own consent —to | 


wrest her away from him —to assert the 
old primeval right of conquest, the right 
of the better man. 


imagination to let in. The thought of 


an encounter with Algernon Cathers filled | 


his soul with sudden indescribable joy; 
with a sense of stinging rapture more 


intoxicating perhaps than even love itself. | 
His imagination— once allowed to find | 
entrance — seized upon the idea with ex- | 


traordinary vividness, dressed it in its 
appropriate colors, and followed it to the 
last detail with a breathless absorbing 
interest. 


tification was to be still less, but he saw 


the conclusion as clearly as he might have | 
seen it in a picture, and shuddered even | 


while he did so. There would come a 
moment — he knew there would — when 
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| his clutch would be upon Algernon Cath- 

ers’s throat, and that hateful, smiling face 
of his would smile no longer. He remem- 
|bered how once years ago in India, a 
| tiger-cat had flown at him from the branch 
|of a tree he was passing under. There 
had been no time for anything else, but he 
had managed somehow to get his hand 
round the beast’s throat, and had kept it 
there till it was dead, and he recalled viv- 
idly the dull thud of its beautiful supple 
body, as he flung it away from him, and it 
had dropped in a loose heap upon the 
ground — recalled it with a shiver at once 
of horror and of satisfaction. It would 
be the very same, he said to himself, now, 
the very same! 

It was a proof of that underlying sav- 
agery, latent under so many disguises, 
that a man notoriously good-humored, 
noticeable even for placidity, should have 
been thus swept away with passion. Jeal- 
ousy, and a wild angry sense of impotence, 
swept backwards and forwards through 
him, obliterating for the moment all pre- 
vious traits, as the traits of a house are 
obliterated when a fire gets possession of 
it. Elly! Why Elly? Why just her? 
Why must she be the one for him to lay 
his profaning touch upon? Were there 
not others, plenty of others, who would 
have done as well? Like a flash there 
came back the thought of her as she 
stood balancing herself awhile ago upon 
the rock ; looking up at him and smiling ; 
talking of what she had done when she 
was a Child; looking so like a child still 
—so pure, so honest, so clear-eyed. For 
a moment he half smiled in response, so 
vivid was the picture, so alive the image 





It was a dangerous | 


How, when, where they were | 
to meet he did not know, what his jus- | 


his brain had called up. The next minute 
the smile vanished in a scowl, for beside 
her, close beside her, leaning over her, 
absorbing her, holding her hand, pressing 
his kisses upon her lips, came that other 
image, the image of the man she was be- 
trothed to, whom she loved — that beau- 
tiful smooth-faced smiling young man, 


| Algernon Cathers, with his olive cheeks, 


and great dark gleaming eyes. He grew 
sick at the thought, sick and frantic at 
once. His soul seemed to fill with dis- 
gust and loathing, as if he had seen her 
in contact with something horrible ; some- 
thing cold, repellent, snaky. Again that 
spasm of jealousy ran through him, and 
he shook under it as a man shakes in the 
first grip of fever. Clasping his hands 
round a mass of stone, against which he 
had all this time unconsciously been lean- 
ing, he plucked it suddenly from its set- 
i ting, held it a moment in mid-air, and then 
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flung it away from him with all his force, 
he knew not why or wherefore. This done 
he stood watching it with blank aston- 
ishment as it bounded swiftly down the 
slope, crushing through a thin covert of 
juniper bushes, until it finally subsided 
with a thud into some loose earth at the 
bottom. 

The folly of the act had somehow a 
sobering effect. He rubbed his hand sud- 
denly over his eyes. Was he behaving 
like that? he, John Lawrence, like the 
hero of some transpontine melodrama? 
What had come to him? Had he gone 
mad? What sudden folly had bitten him? 
It was almost like looking in a glass and 
seeing, not one’s own face, but some one 
else’s, a face with eyes lit up with demoniac 
passion. He must go, that was the next 
clear and definite idea which occurred to 
him. There could be no hesitation about 
that zow. Without a moment’s delay he 
must get away from this place; from her, 
from them all. He had been mad to stay 
so long; mad to think that he could go on 
day after day seeing her, breathing the 
same air—had he not blood too in his 
veins, like another? 

For the first time in his life he felt out 
of his own control. The curb had got 
twisted somehow, and no longer held. 
There was no knowing what insanity 
might not gain possession of him next if 
he went on exposing himself to this sort 
of thing ; exposing himself to seeing her, 
to seeing her, too, with him —with that 
smiling silken puppy who had won her, 
who would be her master, her husband ! 
Again he stopped short, breathing hard 
and fierce; every drop of blood in his 
body seemed to be gyrating furiously. 
Yes, he must get away, he said to himself. 
There could be no question about it — 
none. It was too late that day, but the 
next he would leave Mentone; he had 
been a fool to remain as long as he had 
done. If possible he would not see her 
again. No, upon second thoughts, he 
would zof see her again. He would not 
risk imperilling his honor, her peace of 
mind, everything still of value, by his in- 
sanity. He could no longer trust himself. 
He must go. 

Under this fresh impulse he turned to 
leave the spot, which seemed to be scored 
all over with the traces of his conflict. 
He walked down the hill mechanically, 
with a trailing step, like that of a man 
worn out with prolonged exertion. It 
seemed to him as if hours had passed since 
he had gone up, yet the light on the ribs 
of rock had hardly shifted an inch, the 





shadows across the path were barely, if 
anything, longer than they had been when 
he mounted. 

He had nearly reached the turn of the 
path which led to his lodgings, and fur- 
ther by a back way to the Cathers’ villa, 
when he noticed two figures, that of a man 
and of a woman, moving a little below 
him, not upon the usual pathway, but upon 
a narrower track worn by the feet of the 
olive-pickers. His glance had travelled 
indifferently over them, and was passing 
away again, when suddenly it became ar- 
rested. Was it? Nonsense, it could not 
be, and yet again, surely, surely it was 
Algernon Cathers—Algernon Cathers, 
who had rushed off in such hot haste two 
hours ago, to catch the train for Monte 
Carlo! The branches of olive were across 
the track, so that it was difficult to see 
the two figures clearly. Once through an 
opening he caught a momentary glimpse 
of the second one, a tall, handsome-looking 
woman, with dark eyes and hair, appar- 
ently a foreigner. The face of her com- 
panion it was impossible to distinguish, 
but the general air reminded him of that 
fortunate youth. They were sauntering 
along, chatting and laughing in very harm- 
less fashion, only if it were Algernon, why 
was he there? What the deuce was the 
meaning of it all, John Lawrence asked 
himself confusedly. 

He took out his watch and made a little 
mental calculation. Could Algernon Ca- 
thers have gone to Monte Carlo and re- 
turned within the time? It was now three, 
it had been one when they parted upon 
the esplanade? Yes, it was possible, just 
possible ; but was it probable? Todo so 
he must have remained there little more 
than half an hour. What likelihood was 
there of his finding his friend, rescuing 
him from that despair into which he was 
said to have been plunged, furnishing him 
with funds, and returning again within 
that time? Of course the friend might 
have left, something might have occurred 
to oblige him to return, a hundred things 
might have happened. He was not par- 
ticularly inclined, however, to give him 
the benefit of the doubt. If it was Alger- 
non Cathers—and Algernon Cathers, he 
said to himself, it was, or the devil — then 
Algernon Cathers had told a lie, one too 
which might be unmasked. 

By this time the two figures had disap- 
peared, and with a resolution to put an 
end to his doubts, the major rushed after 
them, crushing through the thick growth 
of lentisk and rosemary which covered this 
part of the slope. When he reached the 
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spot where he had seen them last, no one, 
however, was in sight. He hurried to the 
next turn, scanning the trees eagerly to 
right and left. In the distance he did at 
last catch sight of two figures, a man and 
a woman; but when, having hurried after 
them, he came within speaking distance, 
they proved to be only an innocent Men- 
tonese maidservant, and her equally inno- 
cent swain, and he was obliged apolo- 
getically to turn back, hot, baffled, and 
angry. 

He stood still in the middle of the path. 
Could his own excited prepossessions 
have had effect of conjuring up the image 
of this man he hated? he wondered. 
Nonsense, he told himself; impossible. 
He had seen him, he felt certain that he 
had. Should he go to Lady Mordaunt 
and make her the confidant of his suspi- 
cions? He hesitated, however, to do this. 
What man alive likes to be the bearer of 
such accusations — especially accusations 
which might, nay, which probably would 
be confuted. If Algernon Cathers had 
been to Monte Carlo, what easier than for 
him to prove that he had been there, and 
if so, what sort of a figure would he him- 
self cut, especially if any hint of the mat- 
ter came to Elly Mordaunt’sears? Then, 
indeed, she would be justified in calling 
him a defamer, a slanderer. 

No, upon the whole, he dared not, the 
risk was too great, the risk of his having 
after all been mistaken. Were he to 
speak, and this prove to be the case, how 
overwhelming would be his own shame, 
how great the reflected glory of Algernon 
Cathers! No, bad as the case was, it was 
not, he said to himself, to be cured so. 
To kill the man out and out and have 
done with him was one thing; to bring 
accusations against him, which might 
prove to be unfounded, quite another. 

He went on to his lodgings, and began 
to put together his possessions, so as to 
be in readiness for his departure the next 
day. Calling the old woman, who, with 
the aid of her daughter, looked after the 
house and its inmates, he explained to 
her that he should not have any need of 
their services after the following after- 
noon. About half through his packing he 
suddenly remembered that it would be 
necessary also to give notice to the owner 
of the house, and that it would be as well 
probably to do so at once. 

He walked down accordingly to the 
town, and left word at the office where he 
had hired the rooms, paying a week’s rent 
in advance of the present time; after 
which, being anxious to ascertain the pre- 
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cise time at which the afternoon train left 
for Genoa, he walked on to the railway 
station. 

He had found out what he wanted to 
know, and was returning through the gath- 
ering dark, when, at the corner of a road 
which a little further back branched to 
the hills, he came suddenly face to face, 
almost jostling against— Algernon Ca- 
thers! Both men started, even the young- 
er one’s usual imperturbability being mo- 
mentarily discomposed — only momenta- 
rily, however. 

“ Bless my soul, major, how you startled 
me! One doesn’t expect to see anything 
so big in these regions. I suppose you 
left Lady Elly at home hours ago?” 

“ Are you just back from Monte Carlo?” 
John Lawrence enquired, answering one 
question with another. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 
“ As you perceive,” he answered, glancing 
in the direction of the station. “Had my 
trip for nothing too, worse luck! The 
man had left. 1 suppose some of M. 
Blanc’s myrmidons paid his fare, as is 
said to be their amiable custom on these 
occasions. I have wasted the whole after- 
noon; I have rubbed shoulders with the 
nastiest, most disreputable, ugliest, worst- 
countenanced crew outside the infernal 
regions. I feel sick, ugly, and disreputa- 
ble myself; dirty too, and cross, and not 
fit to speak to a reasonable being — ergo, 
I will not stay to inflict myself upon you! 
By by! I suppose we shall meet presently 
at Les Avants?” 

He was gone, and John Lawrence, too, 
walked away after a minute like a man in 
a remarkably bad dream. Had Algernon 
Cathers been at Monte Carlo, or had he 
not? Had he seen him on the hillside, 
or had he been deceived by some extraor- 
dinarily vivid resemblance? Thirdly, had 
the young man just told him a lie—an 
ugly, uncalled for, elaborate, gratuitous 
lie? Upon the horns of these dilemmas 
he impelled himself for some time, remain- 
ing first on one, and then on the other, as 
each seemed the least improbable. At 
last, with a sudden impulse, he flung them 
all away together, as he had flung away 
the stone upon the hillside. What differ- 
ence could it make? he asked himself 
bitterly. Whether Algernon Cathers had 
or had not told a falsehood upon this 
particular occasion was really a point of 
such absolutely infinitesimal importance, 
a mere thread, a straw, a feather in the 
balance. Let him be never so innocent, 
that would not make him one bit the fitter 
to be the husband of Eleanor Mordaunt. 
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He climbed the steps leading to his 
lodgings still as if in a dream, but once 
back within its walls he set to work afresh 
at his packing with a sort of raddza, not 
resting until everything was stowed away, 
even to the strapping of the rugs which 
lay about the room. He hada wild desire 
now to be gone. The whole place seemed 
to have suddenly grown horrible. He felt 
stifled, gagged, humiliated, like a man 
forced by compellent destiny to sit quietly 
by and see out the close of some revolting 
drama, when every nerve, and every manly 
impulse within him is yearning to cry 
“Stop!” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THOMAS STEVENSON, 


CIVIL ENGINEER. 


THE death of Thomas Stevenson will 
mean not very much to the general reader. 
His service to mankind took on forms of 
which the public knows little and under- 
stands less. He came seldom to London, 
and then only as a task, remaining always 
a stranger and a convinced provincial ; 
putting up for years at the same hotel 
where his father had gone before him; 
faithful for long to the same restaurant, 
the same church, and the same theatre, 
chosen simply for propinquity ; steadfastly 
refusing to dine out. He had a circle of 
his own, indeed, at home; few men were 
more beloved in Edinburgh, where he 
breathed an air that pleased him; and 
wherever he went, in railway carriages or 
hotel smoking-rooms, his strange, humor- 
ous vein of talk, and his transparent 
honesty, raised him up friends and ad- 
mirers. But to the general public and the 
world of London, except about the Par- 
liamentary committee-rooms, he remained 
unknown. All the time, his lights were 
in every part of the world, guiding the 
mariner; his firm were consulting engi- 
neers to the Indian, the New Zealand, and 
the Japanese Lighthouse Boards, so that 
Edinburgh was a world centre for that 
branch of applied science ; in Germany, 
he had been called “the Nestor of light- 
house illumination;” even in France, 
where his claims were long denied, he 
was at last, on the occasion of the late 
Exposition, recognized and medalled. And 
to show by one instance the inverted na- 
ture of his reputation, comparatively small 
at home, yet filling the world, a friend of 
mine was this winter on a visit to the 





Spanish main, and was asked by a Pe- 
ruvian if he “knew Mr. Stevenson the 
author, because his works were much es- 
teemed in Peru?” My friend supposed 
the reference was to the writer of tales; 
but the Peruvian had never heard of “ Dr. 
Jekyll; ” what he had in his eye, what was 
esteemed in Peru, were the volumes of 
the engineer. 

Thomas Stevenson was born at Edin- 
burgh in the year 1818, the grandson of 
Thomas Smith, first engineer to the Board 
of Northern Lights, son of Robert Steven- 
son, brother of Alan and David; so that 
his nephew, David Alan Stevenson, joined 
with him at the time of his death in the 
engineership, is the sixth of the family 
who has held, successively or conjointly, 
that office. The Bell Rock, his father’s 
great triumph, was finished before he was 
born; but he served under his brother 
Alan in the building of Skerryvore, the 
noblest of all extant deep-sea lights ; and, 
in conjunction with his brother David, he 
added two — the Chickens and Dhu Heart- 
ach —to that small number of man’s ex- 
treme outposts in the ocean. Of shore 
lights, the two brothers last named erected 
no fewer than twenty-seven; of beacons,* 
about twenty-five. Many harbors were 
successfully carried out; one, the harbor 
of Wick, the chief disaster of my father’s 
life, was a failure; the sea proved too 
strong for man’s arts ; and after expedients 
hitherto unthought of, and on a scale 
hyper-cyclopean, the work must be de- 
serted, and now stands a ruin in that bleak, 
God-forsaken bay, ten miles from John 0’ 
Groats. In the improvement of rivers the 
brothers were likewise in a large way of 
practice over both England and Scotland, 
nor had any British engineer anything 
approaching their experience. 

It was about this nucleus of his profes- 
sional labors that all my father’s scientific 
inquiries and inventions centred; these 
proceeded from, and acted back upon, his 
daily business. Thus it was as a harbor 
engineer that he became interested in the 
propagation and reduction of waves; a 
difficult subject in regard to which he has 
left behind him much suggestive matter 
and some valuable approximate results. 
Storms were his sworn adversaries, and it 
was through the study of storms that he 
approached that of meteorology at large. 
Many who knew him not otherwise, knew 


* In Dr. Murray’s admirable new dictionary, I have 
remarked a flaw sub voce Beacon. In its express, 
technical sense, a beacon may be defined as “‘ a founded, 
artificial sea-mark, not lighted.’ 
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— perhaps have in their gardens —his 
louvre-boarded screen for instruments. 
But the great achievement of his life was, 
of course, in optics as applied to light- 
house illumination. Fresnel had done 
much; Fresnel had settled the fixed-light 
apparatus on a principle that still seems 
unimprovable ; and when Thomas Steven- 
son stepped in and brought to a compara- 
ble perfection the revolving light, a not 
unnatural jealousy and much painful con- 
troversy rose in France. It had its hour; 
and, as I have told already, even in France 
it has blown by. Had it not, it would 
have mattered the less, since all through 
his life my father continued to justify his 
claim by fresh advances. New apparatus 
for lights in new situations was continually 
being designed with the same unwearied 
search after perfection, the same nice in- 
genuity of means; and though the holo- 
photal revolving light perhaps still re- 
mains his most elegant contrivance, it is 
difficult to give it the palm over the much 
later condensing system, with its thousand 
possible modifications. The number and 
the value of these improvements entitle 
their author to the name of one of man- 
kind’s benefactors. In all parts of the 
world a safer landfall awaits the mariner. 
Two things must be said; and first that 
Thomas Stevenson was no mathematician. 
Natural shrewdness, a sentiment of opti- 
cal laws, and a great intensity of consid- 
eration led him to just conclusions; but 
to calculate the necessary formule for the 
instruments lie had conceived was often 
beyond him, and he must fall back on the 
help of others, notably on that of his 
cousin and lifelong intimate friend, emeri- 
tus Professor Swan, of St. Andrews, and 
his later friend, Professor P. G. Tait. It 
is a curious enougii circumstance, anda 
great encouragement to others, that a man 
so ill equipped should have succeeded in 
one of the most abstract and arduous 
walks of applied science. The second 
remark is one that applies to the whole 
family, and only particularly to Thomas 
Stevenson from the great number and 
importance of his inventions ; holding as 
the Stevensons did a government appoint- 
ment, they regarded their original work 
as something due already to the nation, 
and none of them has ever taken out a 
patent. It is another cause of the com- 
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anonymously over in a hundred reports, 
where the least considerable patent would 
stand out and tell its author’s story. 

But the life work of Thomas Stevenson 
remains ; what we have lost, what we now 
rather try to recall, is the friend and com- 
panion. He was a man of a somewhat 
antique strain; with a blended sternness 
and softness that was wholly Scottish and 
at first somewhat bewildering ; with a pro- 
found essential melancholy of disposition 
and (what often accompanies it) the most 
humorous geniality in company; shrewd 
and childish ; passionately attached, pas- 
sionately prejudiced; a man of many ex- 
tremes, many faults of temper, and no 
very stable foothold for himself among 
life’s troubles. Yet he was a wise adviser ; 
many men, and these not inconsiderable, 
took counsel with him habitually. “I sat 
at his feet,” writes one of these, “when I 
asked his advice, and when the broad 
brow was set in thought and the firm 
mouth said his say, I always knew that no 
man could add to the worth of the conclu- 
sion.” He had excellent taste, though 
whimsical and partial; collected old furni- 
ture and delighted specially in sunflowers 
long before the days of Mr. Wilde; took a 
lasting pleasure in prints and pictures; 
was a devout admirer of Thomson of Dud- 
dingston at a time when few shared the 
taste; and though he read little, was con- 
stant to his favorite books. -He had never 
any Greek; Latin he happily re-taught 
himself after he had left school, where he 
was a mere consistent idler; happily, I 
say, for Lactantius, Vossius, and Cardinal 
Bona were his chief authors. The first 
he must have read for twenty years unin- 
terruptedly, keeping it near him in his 
study and carrying it in his bag on jour- 
neys. Another old theologian — Brown 
of Wamphray — was often in his hands. 
When he was indisposed, he had two 
books —‘“ Guy Mannering” and “The 
Parent’s Assistant ”’—of which he never 
wearied. He was a strong Conservative, 
or, as he preferred to call himself, a Tory ; 
except in so far as his views were modi- 
fied by a hot-headed, chivalrous sentiment 
for women. He was actually in favor of a 
marriage law under which any woman 
might have a divorce for the asking, and 
no man on any ground whatever; and the 
same sentiment found another expression 


parative obscurity of the name; for a|/in a Magdalen Mission in Edinburgh, 
patent not only brings in money, it infalli-| founded and largely supported by himself. 
bly spreads reputation; and my father’s | This was but one of the many channels of 
instruments enter anonymously into a|his public generosity; his private was 
hundred light-rooms, and are eased Visits unstrained. The Church of Scot- 
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land, of which he held the doctrines 
(though in a sense of his own), and to 
which he bore a clansman’s loyalty, prof- 
ited often by his time and money; and 
though, from a morbid sense of his own 
unworthiness, he would never consent to 
be an office-bearer, his advice was often 
sought, and he served the Church on 
many committees. What he perhaps val- 
ued highest in his work were his contribu- 
tions to the defence of Christianity; one 
of which, in particular, was praised by 
Hutchinson Stirling and reprinted at the 
request of Professor Crawford. 

His sense of his own unworthiness I 
have called morbid; morbid, too, were his 
sense of the fleetingness of life and his 
concern for death. He had never accepted 
the conditions of man’s life or his own 
character; and his inmost thoughts were 
ever tinged with the Celtic melancholy. 
Cases of conscience were sometimes 
grievous to him, and that delicate employ- 
ment of a scientific witness cost him many 
qualms. But he found respite from these 
troublesome humors in his work, in his 
lifelong study of natural science, in the 
society of those he loved, and in his daily 
walks, which now would carry him far into 
the country with some congenial friend, 
and now keep him dangling about the 
town from one old book-shop to another, 
and scraping romantic acquaintance with 
every dog that passed. His talk, com- 
pounded of so much sterling sense and so 
much freakish humor, and clothed in lan- 
guage so apt, droll, and emphatic, was a 
perpetual delight to all who knew him 
before the clouds began to settle on his 
mind. His use of language was both just 
and picturesque; and when at the begin- 
ning of his illness he began to feel the 
ebbing of this power, it was strange and 
painful to hear him reject one word after 
another as inadequate, and at length de- 
sist from the search and leave his phrase 
unfinished rather than finish it without 
propriety. It was perhaps another Celtic 
trait that his affections and emotions, pas- 
sionate as these were, and liable to pas- 
sionate ups and downs, found the most 
eloquent expression both in words and 
gestures. Love, anger, and indignation 
shone through him and broke forth in 
imagery, like what we read of southern 
races. For all these emotional extremes, 
and in spite of the melancholy ground of 
his character, he had upon the whole a 
happy life ; nor was he less fortunate in 
his death, which at the last came to him 
unaware. 

ROBERT LouIs STEVENSON. 





From The Cornhill Magazine, 

THE PIGEON AS A WAR MESSENGER. 

THE pigeon family is one of the most 
widely distributed orders of birds, for, 
with the exception of the frigid zones, it is 
found throughout the entire globe, being 
most abundant, however, in southern Asia, 
the Indian Archipelago, and North Amer- 
ica. The genera are extremely numerous, 
and differ widely in their habits, some 
being arboreal and others terrestrial. But 
in one particular they all agree: they all 
possess an innate love for their home —a 
love so strong that when removed from 
their habitation they will at once return, 
though the distance to be covered may be 
many miles. 

At a very early period in the world’s 
history this inbred homing tendency was 
noticed by man, and by him was taken 
advantage of to utilize the bird for the 
purpose of carrying messages. When 
this custom originated is lost in obscurity ; 
but for many centuries pigeon-flying has 
been a favorite pastime with various 
nations, and, as in England at the present 
day, it has ever been a prolific source of 
gambling. So far as we know, Noah was 
the first to use the pigeon as a bearer of 
intelligence ; but the first nation of whom 
we have any record as employing the bird 
as a messenger is the Greeks. By them 
it was used with great advantage, and the 
knowledge they had gained respecting it 
they imparted to the Romans, who first 
utilized it as a message-bearer about B.C. 
120. That it satisfactorily performed the 
office of courier may be inferred from the 
fact that nearly three-quarters of a century 
later it was employed by Julius Cesar as 
a military messenger ; and when Modena, 
or Mutina, where pigeon-flying is still 
carried on to a great extent, was besieged 
by Mark Antony in 44 B.C., we read that 
Decimus Brutus, whilst shut up in the 
city, frequently communicated with Con- 
sul Hirtius by means of this bird. For 
centuries pigeons continued to be used as 
conveyers of intelligence, and about five 
hundred years ago they formed part of a 
telegraphic system adopted by the Turks, 
who erected high towers at distances of 
thirty or forty miles apart. These were 
provided with pigeons, and sentinels stood 
constantly on the watch to secure the mes- 
sages as the birds arrived and to pass the 
intelligence on by means of others. The 
communication was written on a thin slip 
of paper and enclosed in a very small 
gold box, almost as thin as the paper it- 
self, suspended to the neck of the bird. 
The time of arrival and departure was 
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marked at each successive tower, and, for 
greater security, a duplicate message was 
always despatched a couple of hours after 
the first. The intelligence, however, was 
not invariably enclosed in a gold box, but 
was sometimes merely wrapped in paper, 
in which case, to prevent the writing being 
injured by damp, the legs of the birds were 
bathed in vinegar, with a view to keep 
them cool, so that there might be no set- 
tling to drink or wash on the way. 

Its light, active body and long wings 
render the pigeon peculiarly adapted for 
speed, and for very many years it remained 
the fleetest means of communication which 
the world possessed. As instances of its 
velocity, it may be mentioned that on No- 
vember 22, 1819, thirty-two pigeons which 
had “ homed ” at Antwerp were liberated 
from London at 7 A.M., and at noon the 
first bird reached its destination, having 
accomplished the distance of two hundred 
and ten miles in (allowing for difference 
of time) about four and three-quarters 
hours, or at the rate of something like 
forty-five miles per hour —the speed of 
an ordinary railway train. A few years 
later fifty-six pigeons were brought over 
from Holland, and having been set free in 
London at 4.30 A.M., the swiftest bird trav- 
ersed the distance of three hundred miles 
at the rate of fifty miles per hour, the 


slowest accomplishing the journey at an 
average of thirty-seven and a half miles an 


hour. But a much quicker flight than 
these is on record; for we find it chroni- 
cled that in 1842 a pigeon flew from Bal- 
linasloe in Ireland to Castle Bernard, a 
distance of twenty-three Irish miles, in 
eleven minutes, which gives the almost in- 
credible velocity of one hundred and sixty 
English miles per hour, a speed nearly 
equal to that of the common swift, whic 
is without doubt the fleetest of all birds. 
This rate of flight, however, must be re- 
garded as altogether exceptional, since 
nothing approaching it has been performed 
in more recent years. The average speed 
of the pigeon is in all probability about 
forty or forty-five miles per hour, as from 
calculations based on the time occupied in 
traversing given distances at races, it ap- 
pears that a mile is covered in about ninety 
seconds. 

As a bearer of military despatches the 
pigeon has long since given way to the 
mounted messenger, the railway, the tele- 
graph, and the heliograph, and other meth- 
ods of signalling, though up to within com- 
paratively recent times it continued to be 
employed as a conveyer of general intelli- 
gence. Since it has been supplanted as a 
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messenger by other means of communica- 
tion the English homing pigeon, or “ car- 
rier,” which, on account of its rapidity of 
flight, strength, etc., is best adapted for 
message-bearing purposes, has been bred 
solely for exhibition or racing. It may be 
described as a large, heavy-looking bird, 
with a peculiar excrescence or wattle much 
developed’ round the eye and at the base 
of the beak. It cannot be said to have 
originated from any one fixed type, but is 
the result of a mixture of three varieties 
— the old-fashioned English dragon, from 
which it derives its strength; the cumu- 
let, a relation of the tumbler, from which 
the high flight is obtained; and the Bel- 
gian smerle, which imparts both speed 
and strength. The last-named, however, 
has more and more asserted its sway, and 
it may fairly be said that nearly one-half 
the birds now have a large proportion of 
Belgian blood in their veins. Under the 
fostering influence of columbarian socie- 
ties in various parts of the country, much 
has been done to increase the speed of 
birds, to extend the distance from home at 
which they can be flown, and to augment 
the number of persons who take an inter- 
est in pigeon-flying. Societies have been 
formed for a like purpose in different Con- 
tinental countries, and receive the support 
of the wealthiest inhabitants. Especially 
is this the case in Belgium, which was for 
many years the chief abode of the homing 
pigeon, and where the = classes pat- 
ronize pigeon-flying. overnment also 
makes special arrangements for the con- 
veyance by rail of such birds as are sent 
for training to the different French sta- 
tions, and as an instance of the enormous 
number of pigeons thus sent, it may be 
mentioned that on one day alone the prov- 
ince of Liége forwarded forty-six thousand 
by two special trains, each train | 
formed of twenty-three vans. In Englan 
“flying fanciers” are somewhat looked 
down upon, but that they do not all belong 
to one section of the community is proved 
by the fact that as much as 50/. and 1oo/. 
are sometimes paid for a “carrier” of 
known pedigree and power. But such 
birds, as may readily be imagined, are 
not risked in the perils of a long flight, 
butare kept solely for exhibition or prize- 
taking purposes. 

During the past few years there has 
been a slight revival in this country of the 
adoption of pigeons as message-bearers. 
Country doctors have found them most 
useful for communicating with patients at 
a distance, newspaper reporters have em- 
ployed them-with great advantage, and in 
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the Scilly Isles they are frequently used 
by Lloyd’s agent and others to bring news 
from the pilot-boats cruising at the en- 
trance of the English Channel of the ar- 
rival of homeward-bound vessels, overdue 
or otherwise. The extent to which they 
are so employed, however, is very limited ; 
and as their homing faculty depends more 
upon observation than any peculiar in- 
stinct, instances have of late been record- 
ed in which the birds, by reason of foggy 
or stormy weather, have failed to reach 
their destination. But, notwithstanding 
such drawbacks, there seems to be no 
reason why pigeons should not be more 
largely utilized in the directions referred 
to than they are at present, for there can 
be no doubt that under favorable condi- 
tions they are capable of rendering valu- 
able service. 

As already stated, pigeons have long 
since ceased to be employed as carriers of 
military despatches, but within the past 
dozen years or so the war authorities of 
the chief European nations have given 
much consideration as to the advisable- 
ness of again utilizing them for this pur- 
pose, as the fact that it was only by means 
of these birds that Paris received news 
from the outside world during the many 
weeks of the siege of 1870-71 set at rest 
all doubts as to the possibility of usefully 
employing these swift aérial messengers 
under certain conditions. During the first 
portion of the four months that the 
French capital was surrounded by the 
Germans there was no means of ascertain- 
ing whether the balloons which were be- 
ing sent out landed clear of the enemy, 
and therefore a balloon which left on Sep- 
tember 25, 1870, carried three pigeons for 
the purpose of bringing back intelligence 
of its safety or otherwise. Six hours after 
leaving Paris they returned with the mes- 
sage: “ We landed safely at Vernouillet, 
near Triel. We will take official de- 
spatches to Tours. Bags of letters will 
be distributed.” But to employ several 
pigeons simply to announce the landing 
of a balloon was a waste of valuable mes- 
sengers, and orders were soon given that 
all birds sent out of the capital were to be 
taken direct to Tours, if necessary by ex- 
press train, and placed at the exclusive 
disposal of the delegation. At Tours a 
large room was fitted up at the prefecture 
as a pigeon-loft, and in this were placed 
all the birds which were sent from Paris. 
The pigeons selected for the return jour- 
ney to the capital were taken by train in 
the early morning to the furthest point 
north that could be reached with safety, 





and thus the distance they had to fly was 
reduced as much as possible. From No- 
vember 18, 1870, until Paris capitulated 
on January 28 following, London was in 
communication with Tours by means of a 
pigeon post, and during that period 48 
day and 1,186 night mails were despatched 
by winged messengers. Within the three 
months that the French government was 
at Tours—from the middle of Septem- 
ber to December 11 — 219 pigeons were 
tossed, the average number liberated on 
each occasion being five, all of which car- 
ried copies of the same messages. The 
majority of these birds were lost, through 
lack of training, weather, etc., but some 
copies of every despatch reached Paris. 
When the seat of the delegate government 
was transferred from Tours to Bordeaux, 
the difficulties of the pigeon post were 
enormously increased, by reason of the 
greater distance to be traversed by the 
birds and the severity of the weather. 
During the fifty-three days that the gov- 
ernment remained at Bordeaux, 83 pig- 
eons were tossed, but very few of them 
arrived in Paris. The total number of 
birds sent out from the capital in balloons 
was 363, and of these 302 were tossed. 
Out of those liberated only 73 found their 
way to Paris with despatches —viz., in 
September, 9; October, 21; November, 
24; December, 13; January, 3; and Feb- 
— 3. Others of the pigeons tossed 
reached their destination, but without any 
message attached. To facilitate the check- 
ing of the arrival of the various birds, and 
to render the system as complete as pos- 
sible, each pigeon was stamped with three 
numbers on the wing feathers, the first 
indicating the number of birds sent, the 
second the number of the series of mes- 
sages, and the third the number of pig- 
eons remaining at the place of despatch. 
At each loft in Paris which had, supplied 
birds for government use the administra- 
tion of posts stationed a sentinel, and 
when a pigeon arrived it and its owner 
were conducted under escort to the post- 
master-general, who detached the mes- 
sages, which were afterwards re-written by 
a staff of clerks and delivered at their in- 
tended addresses. 

At first the despatches forwarded by 
pigeons were copies of the originals, pho- 
tographed by means of an ordinary cam- 
era, but about the middle of November 
M. Dagron and two assistants, who had 
been sent out of the capital by balloon, 
arrived at Tours for the purpose of as- 
sisting in photographing the messages, 
and soon after the removal of the seat of 
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the government to Bordeaux M. Dagron 
successfully introduced the system of mi- 
cro-photography. By this method it be- 
came possible to compress the matter into 
a very small space; so that the reduction 
in surface which was obtained was consid- 
erable. The message was photographed 
by the microscope on one side of a very 
thin film of collodion ; and as each pellicle 
contained on an average some twenty-five 
hundred despatches, it became possible 
for one pigeon easily to carry a dozen of 
these pellicles, which represented thirty 
thousand messages. But great as this 
number may appear, it was sometimes 
exceeded, for in one instance a bird car- 
ried into Paris eighteen pellicles, or forty- 
thousand messages, most of which were 
private. To ensure arrival, each pellicle 
was sent on several pigeons, being some- 
times despatched three times, and at 
others up to thirty-nine, the average being 
about twenty. In this manner one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand officials and one 
million private messages or notices of 
money orders were carried into Paris dur- 
ing the memorable siege of 1870-71, the 
value of the money orders so transmitted 
being 7,600/. 

The general notion that all that has to 
be done in forwarding a despatch by 
pigeon is to catch the bird, tie a letter to 


its leg, and then liberate it, is utterly fal- 
lacious, as the method of attaching the 


message is of greatimportaace. Besides, 
to be of much service the birds must have 
been thoroughly trained, otherwise if the 
distance to be traversed be great, the 
pigeon will in all probability lose its way, 
as it depends more upon observation than 
anything else for guidance in its flights. 
Prior to the siege of Paris the method of 
affixing the message to the bird had not 
received that attention which it demanded, 
and consequently many despatches were 
lost in transit. At first the message was 
merely rolled up tightly, waxed over to 
protect it from the weather, and then at- 
tached to a feather of the bird’s tail. But 
it was soon found that the twine which 
kept the missive in its place cut or dam- 
aged the paper, and therefore, in order to 
protect it from being pecked by the pigeon, 
and from being injured by wet, etc., the 
despatch was inserted in a small goose- 
quill two inches in length. The quill was 
then pierced close to each end with a red- 
hot bodkin, so as not to split it, and in the 
holes waxed silk threads were inserted to 
affix it to the strongest tail feather. By 
attaching the message to this part of the 
bird’s body its flight was not in any way 
interfered with. 
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During a campaign the maintenance of 
communication is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and when the ordinary means by 
which intelligence is conveyed either 
break down or fall into the enemy’s hands, 
the only alternative is found in the bal- 
loon. This, however, owing to various 
uncontrollable causes, can only be em- 
ployed to a very limited extent, though up 
to a few years ago it was generally looked 
upon as the only means by which a be- 
leaguered town could communicate with 
the outer world. But the invaluable ser- 
vices rendered to the French capital during 
the last few months of the Franco-German 
war by pigeons fully demonstrated that 
these birds were far superior to balloons 
as a means of communication during the 
carrying on of military operations; and 
the various war authorities of the Conti- 
nent were so firmly convinced of this that 
soon after the close of the campaign some 
of the chief nations established regular 
military pigeon systems, the governments 
granting an annual amount for their main- 
tenance. All the systems are based upon 
the same lines. The frontier or other 
fortresses that are considered most liable 
to attack, as well as many of the inland 
towns, are provided with pigeon-lofts, and 
an important point in the interior of the 
country — generally the capital — is fixed 
upon as a central station with which they 
shall communicate. Between the various 
fortresses there is, too, direct communi- 
cation. Where the distance separating 
outlying stations from the central one is 
deemed too great for the birds safely to 
traverse, the connection is secured by in- 
termediate ones. As to the number of 
pigeons kept at each station, this varies 
according to the position of the place, the 
number of directions in which birds have 
to be trained, and the distances that they 
have to be flown. Where it is intended 
that the pigeon shall only be used in one 
direction, about two hundred are main- 
tained, and for each direction after the 
first one hundred and fifty birds are added ; 
so that at a station where three directions 
are covered, five hundred pigeons will be 
kept. In case of siege this number would 
be sufficient to ensure Communication for 
six months, the calculation being arrived 
at in the following manner. Suppose the 
birds are tossed twice per week, then in 
six months there would be fifty-two libera- 
tions, and as the number of pigeons let 
loose on each occasion would in all prob- 
ability average three, the total number of 
birds tossed during the half-year would 
be one hundred and fifty-six, allowance 
thus being made for various contingencies. 
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The Germans were among the first na- 
tions to establish military pigeon-lofts, and 
their system is now the most complete in 
Europe. The larger fortresses, like Metz, 
Cologne, and Strasbourg, each have from 
four to six hundred well-trained birds ; and 
the annual vote of credit for pigeon pur- 
poses in the military budget is 1,700/. 
The commandant of the place is responsi- 
ble for the birds being properly cared for 
and trained, and they are in charge of a 
non-commissioned officer, who has under 
him two private soldiers and a keeper, the 
latter receiving a salary of 44 Ios. per 
month. Registers are kept giving full 
particulars concerning all the birds — the 
numbers stamped on them, their age, sex, 
color, distinguishing marks, and the differ- 
ent places from which each has flown, to- 
gether with notes on their rapidity and 
reliability. Among the fortresses which 
were early stocked with birds were those 
near the Russian frontier — Posen, Thorn, 
and Kénigsberg; and others were gradu- 
ally attended to, until at the present time 
it may be said that every part of the coun- 
try is in communication, either directly or 
indirectly, with the capital by means of 
pigeons. The northern coast is, in fact, 
studded with lofts, they having been estab- 
lished at Tonning, Dantzig, Stettin, and 
Kiel. On the western frontier Cologne is 


in direct communication with Berlin, a 
distance of three hundred miles, and is a 
transmitting station for Metz and May- 


ence. Strasbourg and Metz also commu- 
nicate with the capital through Wurzburg, 
In France the vote of credit for the pigeon- 
lofts is 4,000/. Ten stations have birds 
trained from Paris, and important towns 
at great distances communicate with the 
capital by intermediate stations. Thus 
Lyons transmits to Paris by way of Lan- 
res, which likewise communicates with 
farseilles and Perpignan. The militar 
authorities have power to requisition all 
lofts of trained pigeons belonging to pri- 
vate persons, and a census Is regularly 
made of their number. The census taken 
last year showed that in Paris alone there 
were two thousand five hundred birds 
available, of which one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty had been thoroughly 
trained and might a relied upon as likely 
to ““home.” Were Paris, therefore, ever 
again in danger of being besieged, these, 
together with the birds kept at the various 
outside stations about Grenoble, the Pyr- 
enees, the Alps, and the important towns 
in the north and south of the country, 
would form a means of communicating 
with the armies outside that might play 
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an important part in turning the tide of 
the campaign. Russia has recently voted 
a sum of 2,000/. for the maintenance of 
military pigeon-lofts, it being thought 
that in Afghanistan and other distant 
parts pigeons might, under certain circum- 
stances, be the best means of securing 
the maintenance of communication. The 
Austrian authorities appreciate the useful- 
ness of these messengers in mountain dis- 
tricts, and at the present time they have 
under consideration the question of estab- 
lishing pigeon-lofts, in order to secure 
rapid communication between the for- 
tresses of the frontier and the mountain 
passes. There is no government military 
pigeon system in the country, but there is 
scarcely a town of any importance that 
cannot boast of possessing a columbarian 
society, which, in case of necessity, could 
furnish some hundreds of trained birds ; 
and these, if occasion demanded, could 
be despatched by swift cruisers so as 
to bring back intelligence respecting an 
enemy’s fleet. Hitherto England has not 
given much attention tothe establishing 
of military pigeon-lofts, probably owing to 
the fact that from its insular position it is 
in less danger of invasion than are the 
countries on the Continent. It has also 
been argued that, seeing the foggy weather 
to which we are subjected, the pigeon 
would be of very little service, if not prac- 
tically useless, as a couveyer of intelli- 
gence ; but, on the other hand, it has been 
contended that it would be possible to 
train birds so as, in time of war, to main- 
tain the communication between ship and 
shore; whilst during operations on the 
Afghan frontier pigeons might be of great 
service. As to our resources in trained 
pigeons, great progress has, through the 
medium of columbarian societies, been 
made in this respect during the past few 
years, and it may be fairly estimated that 
someting like nine thousand birds are 
annually put into training by private per- 
sons; and in case the necessity arose, 
these would, without doubt, be placed at 
the disposal of the nation. Whether or 
not the English government will ever fol- 
low the example set by the great Conti- 
nental countries in maintaining military 
pigeon-lofts cannot, of course, be stated ; 
but we have recently had proof that cer- 
tain of our war authorities look upon the 
project without disfavor, for in January 
of last year Captain Allatt, R. A., brought 
the matter before the United Service In- 
stitution, and in the following April he, 
with the consent of the commander-in- 
chief, employed pigeons as messengers 
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during the Easter ree manceuvres, and 
fully demonstrated in what way even pri- 
vately trained birds might be made to 
render invaluable service to a defending 
army. 


From The Spectator. 
THE ALBATROSS AND FRIGATE-BIRD. 


OF all the ocean birds whose welcome 
forms beguile the tedium of a long sea- 
voyage, perhaps the great, or wandering 
albatross (Diomedea exulans), the fateful 
bird of nautical romance, attracts the most 
attention. It is found below the thirtieth 

arallel of latitude in all the Austral seas. 

ts length, from the beak to the end of 
the short tail, is about four feet, and the 
spread of wing in the largest out of nearly 
two dozen we have measured was, if we 
recollect exactly, eleven feet two inches. 
Most are, however, about ten feet or a 
little more. If its body be considered 
alone, irrespective of the wings, it may be 
called a goose-like bird, though it has a 
short neck, like that of agull. Sailors, in- 


deed, often call it the “Cape goose.” But 
the wonder is that this inoffensive creature 
is armed with a tremendously massive 
beak, probably the most terrible weapon 


of its kind, at any rate in appearance, pos- 
sessed by any of the feathered race. This 
ends in a vulturine hook with a sharp 
point, of extreme strength and hardness. 
A specimen we have just been measuring 
is about seven inches from its junction 
with the feathers at the top of the skull to 
the end, or, measured along the curves of 
the upper mandible to the tip, eight inches. 
The horny crook of this mandible, which 
is of a denser and harder substance than 
the rest, and is distinctly joined or spliced 
on to it as a separate structure, is nearly 
two inches in perpendicular depth, and 
three inches along the curve. The lower 
mandible is in the form of a deep trough, 
and its nether edge is nearly flush with the 
hook of the upper mandible, leaving but 
a little bit projecting. The measurement 
round the head and under the throat of 
this specimen is fourteen inches. The 
webbed foot, armed with three nails, the 
largest a full inch long, is about seven 
inches wide. When this creature settles 
on the water it looks like a large white 
duck, though the coloring varies with indi- 
viduals, and they are never, we incline to 
think, entirely white. At least, we never 
saw one wholly white, though in the “ roar- 
ing forties,” few days or none elapse with- 





out at least a single specimen appearing, 
and sometimes there are fifteen or a score. 
The majority of the birds are chiefly brown 
above, with a suggestion of a greenish 
tint; but white is the prevailing hue upon 
the breast and under-surfaces. These, 
from a slight inferiority in size and other 
indications, seem to be immature birds, 
probably not more than five or six years 
old, though possibly they are hens. A 
large number, however, are for the most 
part white, the brown disappearing last 
from the upper surface of the wings. One 
grand bird we remember, distinguished 
by a wariness due, probably, to years, was 
wholly white, except at the tip of his 
wings, where the dark hue still lingered. 
Another, which was caught, was almost 
white ; but in addition to the dark tips of 
the wings, when brought on deck his 
breast was seen to be not entirely white, 
but pencilled delicately in sepia with a 
kind of wavy ripple-mark, last traces of its 
pristine duskiness. Nothing can excel the 
whiteness of the white parts of the alba- 
tross and other birds of ocean. Living 
forever in a taintless air, and bathed per- 
petually by the “clear translucent wave,” 
their plumage is unsullied by the slight- 
est tinge or blemish, pure as a lily or fresh- 
fallen snow. The breast of the great 
albatross, moreover, has a beauty all its 
own. The feathers are broad and rounded, 
and the white, instead of being milky and 
opaque, as it is with other sea-birds, shines 
with a pearly lustre, almost like the feath- 
ers of a grebe. 

But the most wonderful thing about the 
albatrosses is their flight. It is an unfail- 
ing source of interest. They very rarely 
ply their wings, but keep the fluent tenor 
of their way with ey vans outstretched 
and motionless. All flight is a perennial 
marvel. We see and partly understand it, 
since in its common cases the forces which 
produce and govern it can be determined ; 
but we can have no realizing sense of it. 
But over and above the case of ordinar 
birds, problems of flight remain whic 
almost baffle science. What power con- 
veys the osprey at a level, for furlong 
after furlong, to sweep upwards without 
effort at the last? How do the condors 
sail round Antisana and Sorata without 
the least vibration of their wings? Save 
when they are rising from the ground, Mr. 
Darwin, during a long and unremitted 
scrutiny, failed to detect a tremor of their 
quills. He was driven to surmise that in 
a fluid like the air, where friction is so 
slight, the frequent vigorous movements 
of their necks and other members might 
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suffice for progress as they floated on their 
vast supports. But albatrosses do not 
move at all, except by a slight bending of 
the neck from side to side as they search 
the waves for any nutrient morsel. Fly 
they do not, in any common sense, but 
sail; to this conclusion we are forced. 
The opinion is confirmed by the continual 
alterations of the angle of their wings (that 
is, of the whole bird, with wings always in 
a line with one another) with the surface 
of the water, which probably is done to get 
the full advantage from every little puff 
and current. These take all sorts of turns, 
often at a steep inclination up or down, 
and tlie albatross, when he feels the breeze, 
at once assumes, with faultless instinct, 
the angle which will give him most propul- 
sion. In consequence of this, his flight 
often exhibits a great variety of motions, 
or rather variations of direction, swerving 
to right or left—obliquely upwards — 
whithersoever it may suit him. The act of 
turning is accompanied by a correspond- 
ing change of inclination ; thus, as a skater 
leans over to the centre of a circle of 
which he describes an arc, so the alba- 
tross, when swerving to the right, alters 
the angle of his frame so that the left wing 
is elevated and the right depressed. The 
amount of inclination depends upon the 
boldness of the curve, and, it may be sup- 
posed, the force of wind. When making 
sudden wheels, he is sometimes absolutely 
vertical, as perpendicular to the water as 
a pine-tree to the ground. Sometimes he 
glides with even motion just above the 
waves, rising and falling with them as 
though uplifted by the same hydraulic 
impulse. It is no harder for him to keep 
up with the ship, as he ranges far and 
wide in all directions round it, than it is 
for summer flies to buzz about a horse’s 
head. 

An instance of the powers of flight pos- 
sessed by these untiring birds is afforded 
by the fact that the same individuals, dis- 
tinguished by some peculiarity of plum- 
age, may be observed accompanying the 
ship day after day. We have never seen 
them fly by night, and as a vessel in the 
Southern Ocean often makes twelve to 
thirteen knots an hour, these birds may 
have had to recover after daybreak as 
much as a hundred and fifty knots, or a 
hundred and seventy-five statute miles. 
Probably no power of wing wherewith a 
bird could be endowed would serve, with- 
out the faculty of sailing, for the alba- 
tross’s journeys of ten thousand leagues. 
During the transient time of breeding, he 
repairs to land; but his home is the wide 
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world. It is a trite remark that dancing 
is the poetry of motion. The valse is its 
languishing love lyric ; quadrille, gavotte, 
and minuet, its comedy and stately drama. 
But let him who would behold what in 
the sphere of motion may be likened to 
the epopee of vocal language, go to the 
Southern Sea and view the lordly progress 
of the albatross, while the tall ship, cra- 
dled on rolling billows each three times 
its length, the swell of some exhausted 
gale, and circled by immensity, is lulled 
by dying murmurs of Antarctic storm. 

To describe the frigate-bird (A sagen 
aquila), we will translate some paragraphs 
from the chapter of Michelet’s “ L’Oiseau ” 
entitled “Le Triomphe de l’Aile” Mi- 
chelet seems certainly to have thought 
hyperbole at times well suited to the sub- 
ject. Without disputing this, it may be 
well to say that eight or ten feet as the 
expanse of the frigate-bird’s wings is prob- 
ably a nearer estimate than the fourteen 
of our author: “ This is the little eagle of 
the sea, chief of the winged race, the 
hardy mariner that never furls his sail, 
the monarch of the tempest, disdainful of 
all dangers; the man-of-war, or frigate- 
bird. We have reached the end of the 
series which began with wingless birds. 
Here we have the bird that is nothing else 
but wing. Speak not of his body,—no 
larger than a cock, with those prodigious 
wings extending fourteen feet! Flight, 
the great problem, is here not merely 
solved ; it is transcended even, for flying 
seems superfluous. A bird like this, up- 
borne by such supports, need only let 
himself be wafted. Does a gale arise? 
He soars until he finds tranquillity. The 
poet’s fiction, false of all other birds, is 
by no means a mere figure as applied to 
this one. In sober truth, he slumbers on 
the storm. If he choose to ply his wings 
in earnest, all distance is annulled. He 
breaks his fast at Senegal, dines in Amer- 
ica. Or, should he wish to spend more 
time, and loiter by the way, there is noth- 
ing to prevent him; he will keep flyin 
through the night as long as may be need- 
ful, secure of his repose —on what? 
Upon his mighty, moveless pinion. Let 
him but unfold it, the breeze alone will 
take the whole fatigue of travel, the wind, 
his zealous servitor, will haste to rock his 
cradle... . Oh! then it is that envy takes 
us, when in the glowing azure of the trop- 
ics, sole object in the desert sky, at alti- 
tudes incredible and almost lost to view, 
the sable bird proceeds triumphant in the 
solitude. At most, a little lower, a snowy 
wanderer sails across with lightsome 
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grace. Itis the tropic bird. . . . Looking 
at him near, we see he has no feet. At 
least, they are quite short, and webbed, so 
that he cannot walk or perch. With a 
formidable beak, he lacks the talons of a 
true sea-eagle. Mock eagle, though su- 
perior to the true in boldness as in power 
of wing, he yet has not its strength or its 
inevitable clutch. Strike and kill he can; 
but can he grasp? ... His vast magnifi- 
cent array of wing becomes on land a dan- 
gerand encumbrance. To launch himself 
upon the air, he needs a strong breeze or 
an elevated place, —a ridge orcrag. Sur- 
prised upon flat sand, upon the shoals 
and reefs where oftentimes he stays, the 
frigate is defenceless; strike then, and 
threaten as he may, he is knocked over 
with a stick. . .. This creature, then, so 
finely armed and winged, surpassing all in 
vision, flight, and courage, lives but a 
trembling and precarious life. He would 
starve, did he not diligently seek a caterer 
to swindle for a livelihood. His plan— 


alas! a sorry shift —is to attack the boo- 
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by, a heavy, timorous bird, but skilful as 
a fisher. The frigate, who is no bigger, 
pursues him, and striking him with his 
beak upon the neck, makes him disgorge. 
This passes in the air; before the fish has 
fallen, he catches it in its descent.... 
When in full vigor, they rest little on the 
land, but live like clouds, ceaselessly float- 
ing on gigantic wings from one world to 
the other, ready for adventure, and pierc 
ing with inexorable gaze the infinite of 
heaven, the infinite of waters. Prince of 
all habitants of air is this one, ever on the 
wing. Prince of all navigators also, ever 
without a haven. Earth and sea to him 
are almost equally forbidden. He is a 
lifelong exile. We need not envy him. 
Here below no life is truly free. No pin- 
ion, flight, career, is ample or sublime 
enough. The mightiest is thraldom. Oth- 
ers there surely are for which the spirit 
waits, for which it prays and hopes, — 


Wings beyond our mortal strife! 
Wings in unconfinéd life! ’”’ 





THE ENEMY OF WomAN. —“* Sir, I give 
you Woman! ”’ said the Commercial Traveller 
of fiction, when asked for a toast. Where is 
the Englishman, not of Blue Ribbon princi- 
ples, but rises to his feet, and perhaps climbs 
upon the table, to do that toast justice? But 
it is otherwise in Austria. According to the 
St. Fames’s Gazette (whose foreign intelligence 
is usually correct), Vienna is to be discredited 
by a new periodical, Der Frauenfeind —‘‘ The 
Misogynist.’? A certain Herr Grose is said 
to be the editor of this journal. Weneed not 
attempt to express the scorn and indignation 
which his endeavor must excite in every manly 
breast. But it is well to be prepared for the 
worst, and just as we accustom ourselves be- 
forehand to the idea of Newcastle burned and 
Edinburgh ravaged by Admiral Aube, just as 
we listen eagerly to all who assure us that our 
forts are mere eggshells, and that we dare not 
fire our own guns, so let us harden our hearts 
by anticipating the dastardly arguments of 
Herr Grose. He is quite certain to say that 
woman for a long time has been having far too 
much of her own way, the best seats in omni- 
buses, and on school boards, a voice in the 
counsels of the platform, and so forth. He 
will maintain that novels are written, and 
poems too, and that sermons are preached, 
entirely to gratify a feminine audience, and 
that manliness is going out in literature. 
Something terrible of this sort, a painful im- 
pression that society in America has been too 
much attached to the study and conciliation 
of the fair, may be gathered from the ‘‘ Bos- 





tonians,’? Mr. Henry James’s recent novel. 
From that book it seems as if America were 
returning to the days when Deborah was judge 
in Israel, or when the Cumzan Sibyl, or the 
Delphic priestess ruled the destinies of Greece 
and Italy. Young ‘‘ inspirational ’’ wenches 
go about delivering ‘‘ inspirational ’’ lectures 
on the scheme of things, and are listened to 
and applauded. Perhaps they have not come 
to that yet in Vienna, but Herr Grose may 
have heard of the business. We may be per- 
fectly certain that this bad man will frequently 
use the word “‘ hysterical,’’ and he will apply 
it, alas! to a number of excellent and philan- 
thropic proposals for revolutionizing society, 
and he will set all this down to the influence 
of woman. Nor must we blench if he has a 
good deal to say about young and middle-aged 
ladies of decent breeding who go about talk- 
ing militant socialism at dinner parties, and 
who profess a vast admiration for the persons 
who throw dynamite at czars and try to blow 
up nursemaids, policemen, and railway offi- 
cials, in the hope that they may hit some one 
else while thus firing ‘‘into the brown”? of 
society. We must steel ourselves against all 
these cruel calumnies. Nor will the ladies 
who dislike babies and desire that every dog 
should have not only his first bite, but as many 
bites as he chooses, escape the slanders of 
Herr Grose. He is obviously a man to stick 
at nothing, and may even traduce the excellent 
well-meaning women who offer you a tract at 
a venture, and then, in turning round, casually 
poke out your eyes with their umbrellas. 
Daily News. 
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